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AN authority not to be disputed 
has affirmed, ‘‘ they that turn many 
to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars for ever and ever.” That such 
was the success attending the la- 
bours of the eminent individual, 
whose memoirs we have now to 
record, abundant witnesses on earth 
and in heaven can testify ; and that 
such is the resplendent and eternal 
honour to which his spirit is now 
advanced, none can doubt who 
knew his character, or who believes 
the God of truth. If, then, such 
is the rank he has attained among 
the glorified witnesses that sur- 
round the throne of God, it were 
assuredly not befitting that the 
church below should be left with- 
out some memorial, however im- 
= and inadequate, of excel- 
encies' which heaven had long 
designated, and has at last appro- 
priated to itself. To withhold the 
record of his virtues were to inflict 
a second stroke, and incur another 
loss, more severe than that felt by 
his removal. Death has torn from 
us the living image of the man, 
that Eternity might SS the 
fruits of grace, and Immortality 
invest them with undecaying youth; 
but it would be both an infamy and 
a loss to the church, if she suffered 
oblivious Time to rob her of the in- 
spiring recollection of his name. 
Mr. Cooke was born in London, 
in the year 1760. His father was 
a tradesman in respectable circum- 
stances, and lived in St. George’s 
in the East. Mrs. Sarah Cooke, 
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his mother, brought to her hus- 
band, by marriage, several valu- 
able estates, all of which, with 
the exception of one, were sold. 
Out of three children, John, the 
subject of this memoir, was the 
only one that grew up. Both the 
others died while young. - At the 
age of five Mr. Cooke lost his mo- 
ther, for whom, though then scarce- 
ly sensible of his loss, he appears 
to have formed a remarkable affec- 
tion, so as to have been able, many 
years after, to recollect her love 
for him, and the circumstances of 
her last sickness and death. The 
dying mother committed her two 
sons to the care of an only sister, 
who promised to act the part of a 
mother by them, but who entirely 
betrayed the trust reposed in her. 
Soon after the death of his mother 
he lost his younger brother, and, 
owing to the unkindness and ne- 
glect of his father, was taken under 
the care of an uncle and aunt, who 
resided near his father’s house. 
From this period, his lot was scarce- 
ly better than that of an unpro- 
tected orphan. His father took 
little care of him, and at one pe- 
riod he was nearly starved to death, 
through the cruelty of a woman to 
whom he had been committed. At 
this crisis, it appeared there still 
remained a small landed estate, 
which could not be alienated b 

the father from his son John. It 
was but too evident, by his neglect 
of his child, that he would have 
rejoiced in the removal of every 
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obstacle to his appropriation of this 
property. But the motherless babe 
found a Protector on high, who 
watched over his tender years, and 
raised up friends for him on earth, 
although basely forsaken of his 
now profligate father. John Cooke 
was sent by his aunt “~~ uncle to 
Letchingden, in-Essex. It s 
to ee been while he pense yo 
that a kind Father in heaven raised 
him up a most unexpected protec- 
tor Be guardian. The estate which 
he inherited was copyhold. Upon 
this a fine of £40. became due; 
but the child had no friend to pay 
it. A gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood hearing that there was 
a friendless child to whom it be- 
longed, and who had no guardian 
but a sottish father, who had vir- 
tually forsaken him, voluntarily 
came forward and paid the fine. 
Unless this kind act had been done 
by this unknown friend, the estate 
must have been sold, and conse- 
uently alienated from him. While 
John was kept at school, this gen- 
tleman often sent for him on the 
Sabbath days, and endeavoured to 
console and encourage him, and 
afterwards paid annually a sum of 
money for his board. The person 
to whom he had been committed 
was a Mr. Laver, who rented and 
farmed the estate which be 
to John in virtue of his mother, 
Here he continued till. he was 
eighteen years of age. Mr. Laver, 
the person with whom he lived, 
formed for him a singular affection, 
and treated him as his own child. 
His kindness made the deepest im- 
ression in the heart of Mr. Cooke. 
Dsterring to this period, he says, 
*« I wished to live and die with 
him. Thus, when my father and 
mother forsook me, the Lord took 
meup. Mr, Laver’s affection grew 
with my growth, and strengthened 
with my strength; and he spared 
me as a man spareth his own son 
that serveth him. J found in Mr. 
J, Laver a father and a mother, 
and a friend that sticketh closer 
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than a brother—closer than a mo- 
ther’s sisters, or even afather, The 
Lord gave me favour in the sight 
of this man, and in him, as God's 
agent, ‘ the fatherless’ John Cooke 
‘ found mercy.’ My God, reward 
his paternal kindness, by answermg 
my prayers for him—the prayers 
ef grateful anguish for his a- 
tion. ‘If I forget thee,’ my best 
earthly friend, ‘ let my right hand 
forget its cunning,’ ” During his re- 
sidence at the farm, which was for 
the purpose of bringing him up to 
the farming business, he expe- 
rienced many singular deliverances 
from danger and death, which he 
has recorded in his Memoranda. 
We are constrained, however, to 
pass over these occurrences. One 
remarkable event which he wit- 
nessed, and which made a deep 
impression upon his mind while yet 
a boy, may be found related, in 
his own impressive manner, in our 
Magazine for FEBRUARY 1818, 
signed Veritas, and entitled Re- 
markable Judgment. 

His father died in a fit of intoxiea- 
tion, a year or two after he had been 
sent to the farm in Essex—a death 
truly awful, the circumstances of 
which he records with deep anguish. 
After having lived about twelve 
years with his kind friend at the 
farm, and enjoyed the advantages of 
education afforded at the neigh- 
bouring town of Malden, it was 

oposed by his uncle and aunt in 

ndon, that he should leave his 
master, This was a great and dif- 
ficult task to accomplish, as their 
mutual attachment was so great, 
that it seemed almost impossible 
to shake it. However, at length 
it was effected, and the youth was 
persuaded it was for his benefit 
and improvement that he should 
leave the farm, and see a little 
more of business and the world. 
The real intention of his relatives 
seems to have been widely different 
from the pretended one. His unele, 
instead of becoming his protector, 
had fallen into his father’s courses, 
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_ drawing him to London. 


1827.) 
and now endeavoured to inveigle 
the youth into an abyss of vice 
and infamy, in which bedy and 
soul must have been ruined, but 
for that singular hand of provi- 
dence which was over him for good. 
Though the worthy individual to 
whose care his childhood had been 
entrusted does not appear to have 
been a pious man, yet he was 
honest-hearted, affectionate, and 
just; and when the time came, he 
suffered not his young friend to 
leave him without intimating his 
fears that his relatives had other 
ends than those of kindness in 
This 
too soon became apparent. The 
very uncle who had come from 
town to be his guide, as soon as 
he had got him from under the 
paternal roof of his friend Mr. 
Laver, endeavoured, by all the 
means in his power, to betray him 
into a state of intoxication. But 
our young friend, who appears 
even from his boyhood to have 
possessed an unusual degree of 
4Self-possession, was on his guard, 
and resisted every attempt. His 
uncle, while in Essex, took him 
on a visit to some relations at Col- 
chester, where he was introduced 
to scenes of flagrant vice, which 
cannot be named. Indeed, it 
seemed as if Satan himself had 
assumed the person of his uncle, 
to draw an unthinking youth into 
his deadly snare. But the very 
grossness of the attempt to seduce 
him into sin revolted his feelings— 
opened to him the secret of his 
relatives’ intentions—and thence- 
forward put him upon his guard. 
The snare was broken, and he 
escaped. He saw that they aimed 
at his destruction, and that the 
very aunt who had promised his 
dying mother that she would be 
a mother to the child, was longing 
to see his end, ‘that she and hers 
might enjoy the property which 
they could not keep from him. 
But a gracious God watched over 
the youth as well as over the tender 
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babe. God girded him for ‘the 
conflict against the false friends 
and seductive snares with which 
he was surrounded, although then 
he knew not from whence it came. 

At length John Cooke and ‘his 
uncle arrived in town. He was 
brought there under the pretence 
of forwarding his worldly interest ; 
but he soon saw that his property, 
and not himself, was the object of 
their anxiéty. They kept him with- 
out any sort of occupation for a 
year and a half, enjoying the in- 
come of his little estate. At 
length his aunt died, and the 
wretched uncle remained his sole 
guardian. His friends had spent 
his money which they had re- 
ceived on his account; and now 
he was left to roam at large about 
London, without occupation or ob- 
ject, except that he himself was 
earnestly set upon procuring some 
situation in which he might be in- 
dustriously and honestly engaged. 
The length of time that elapsed, 
and the wretched state of his 
uncle’s home and affairs, together 
with disappointment in many at- 
tempts to procure a situation, pro- 
duced an uneasy and painful state 
of mind. His thoughts turned in- 
ward, and every thing appeared 
gloomy. He wandered for many 
months about town an idle, un- 
happy, friendless youth. One day 
he entered casually a place of 
worship. A Scotch minister was 
preaching upon an awful subject; 
but our friend felt it to be appro- 
priate. ‘The terrors of condemna- 
tion impressed his mind; con- 
science said “ Amen” to all the 
terrible things the preacher pro- 
claimed. The effect wore off, bat 
the hand of God led him soon after 
to the Tabernacle in Moorfields. 
Mr. Kinsman, from Plymouth, wes 
preaching. ‘The sermon made a 
deep impression. Speaking of it, 
Mr. Cooke says—‘‘ I dare not pte- 
sume to say | was or was not con- 
verted before this sermons My 
mind, before this, had been en- 

B2 
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lightened, but not so much im- 
pressed.”—** But before I heard 
any gospel sermon, many circum- 
stances prepared for it; for not 
long before my aunt died, I was 
terrified with the most alarming 
dreams for near three full weeks, 
until I feared the bed as hell. 1 
dreamed but one thing every night, 
namely, as soon as my senses were 
locked in sleep, I thought I felt the 
devil with two hands on my neck, 
and his knees on my breast; and 
when I awoke from this hell upon 
earth, so strong was it upon my 
imagination, that I could but cry 
out with all my strength, Murder ! 
murder! This method God took 
with Job, to hide pride and self- 
sufficiency from him. (Job vii. 14.) 
This immediately set me to pray. 
Sometimes I read nearly all the 
Psalms through before I entered 
my bed, and thus became a Pha- 
risee of the strictest sect. But this 
not answering the end, he suffered 
me not to rest here, but sent an- 
other messenger, more alarming, 
with ‘ heavy tidings’ to me, even 
to me.”—-From this period he be- 
came a regular attendant at the 
Tabernacle, and continued so until 
he had obtained some knowledge 
of the way of salvation, and some 
comfort from his knowledge. He 
then applied to the minister for a 
ticket of admission to the Lord’s 
a The minister made par- 
ticular inquiries into his situation 
and employment in life. This led 
to a full disclosure of his affairs, 
and the relation in which he stood 
to his uncle. This conversation 
induced the minister to procure an 
interview between the young John 
Cooke and the Rev. Matthew 
Wilks, of which we must speak, 
after noticing same remarkable and 
distressing circumstances which oc- 
curred about this time. 

After the death of his aunt, 
it appears, that through intem- 
perance and imprudence, his uncle’s 
affairs became embarrassed, and 
at length he was thrown into pri- 
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‘¢ In which place,’ 
says Mr. C., “I kept him as 


son for debt. 


long as my purse would last. 
While I did so, all was well; but 
no longer. My whole substance 
was his artful aim.” It appears 
that this infamous man first took 
a false oath against the innocent 
and generous youth, by which he 
endeavoured to prove against him 
a debt of £200.; this scheme fail- 
ing, to the disgrace of the uncle, 
after being brought into court, he 
next proceeded to employ two 
unprincipled lawyers, if possible to 
take his life! the charge was, that 
he had robbed his unele. At this 
extraordinary crisis, unknown to 
the unprotected youth, a gentle- 
man, with whom he was unac- 
quainted, went to see his uncle in 
the Marshalsea Prison, to whom 
he told his intention of prosecut- 
ing his nephew for a robbery. 
This gentleman asked him, what 
John Cooke had robbed him of? 
After long hesitation, he could 
give no satisfactory answer, and 
the gentleman left him, saying, 
that “if he did not prove his 
nephew guilty of the crime charged, 
he would himself lose his own life 
thereby.” This sentence alarmed 
the base wretch, and he proceeded 
no further in his design. ‘Thus 
the unprotected orphan was again 
delivered by an unseen hand, and 
all the plans of his cruel foes, 
who ought to have been his best 
friends, utterly frustrated. 

His interview with Mr. Wilks, 
to which we lately referred, ter- 
minated in a recommendation of 
him to the Rev. Mr. English, of 
Woburn, Bucks, who at that time 
kept an academy. Mr. Cooke 
accordingly removed from London, 
and took up his residence as an 
assistant with Mr. English. This 
was one of the most important 
steps in his whole life, as it sub- 
sequently led to his engagements 
in the ministry, and to his settle- 
ment at Maidenhead. This event 
took place in the end of the year 
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1779, when he was about nineteen, 
or perhaps a little more. While 
engaged with Mr. English, his 
thoughts were powerfully inclined 
to the work of the ministry. In 
determining the path of duty, and 
the call of providence, he expe- 
rienced many hard struggles and 
severe conflicts of mind. In about 
a year and a half after his re- 
moval to Woburn, we find Mr. 
English relinquishing his school, 
and Mr. Cooke carrying it on for 
a short time; but in August 1781, 
he entirely declined his concern 
in the school, and lodged in a 
neighbouring house. Here he con- 
tinued till providence directed his 
way to Maidenhead. He sup- 
plied the congregation for six 
months. But during this period, 
an unpleasant. altercation arose be- 
tween our friend and Mr. English. 
This greatly disturbed his mind, 
and was the cause of much uneasi- 
ness among his friends at Maiden- 
head. The Lord, however, gave 
him acceptance in the eyes of the 
people, and he maintained his 
standing and integrity through 
great discouragements and trials. 
He complains severely, in his pri- 
vate memoranda, of the treachery 
and instability of some of his first 
friends; but records with lively 
gratitude the Lord’s goodness in 
raising him up others, who proved 
to be worthy of the confidence he 
reposed in them. His ordination 
took place in 1784, and from that 
stiles to the day of his death, 
he continued faithfully and affec- 
tionately to discharge the duties 
of his ministerial ofice. His first 
labours at Maidenhead commenced 
in the year 1781, and were pro- 
tracted till 1826, a period of la- 
bour including nearly half a cen- 
tury. 

As his own memoranda of his 
life, after the year 1781, are not 
very orderly, and as no change 
took place as to the sphere of his 
labours, we shall not attempt to 
present a regular history of his 
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remaining years; but occupy the 
attention of our readers, in our 
next number, with some miscel- 
laneous anecdotes and extracts, 
and conclude this article with a 
passage from his meditations, and 
an anecdote of his early efforts at 
village preaching. It is neces- 
sary, however, to premise here, 
that our excellent friend, soon after 
his settlement at Maidenhead, was 
sorely tempted by infidelity, and 
passed through a long and fiery 
trial, from which, however, at last 
he came forth as gold more re- 
fined for the Master’s use. The 
following extract is dated June 26, 
1784. 


** June 26.—How many bars of love 
has my sinful soul broken to backslide 
thus! The times of refreshing in my 
first love, where are they? Come back, 
ye precious moments, and reproach my 
guilty soul, for breaking such binding 
obligations. Return once more, if it is 
but to witness the most base and un- 
common ingratitude of my heart ia thus 
requiting such a God of unbounded ten- 
derncss. O my sinful soul, where are all 
thy professions of love—supreme love to 
a precious Jesus? If thou dost not love 
him, why dost thou profess it? Why 
dost thou preach it? If thou dost, then 
why prefer something, yea, any thing, to 
him? O my inconsiderate heart, thy 
backslidings now reprove thee. How 
unequalled, how aggravating is my guilt! 
Never sin was like unto my sin ; it is of 
a hell-like hue ! Remember, O treacher- 
ous soul, from the most early dawn of 
life, thy God has been thy sanctuary. In 
times of ignorance and stout rebellion, 
still, still mercy followed thee. Has not 
the Lord been my friend when friendless ? 
A father to my fatherless soul? What 
unnumbered youthful follies has the Lord 
borne with? What merciful preventions 
in providence have I experienced! How 
easily can | trace thy wise and gracious 
footsteps in leading me hitherto! And 
yet, notwithstanding these things, I bave 
sinned, wilfully sinned against God— 
against so good, so gracious a God! 
O that I had gone to the height of my 
folly in what my pen has marked down! 
But still there is a great addition to my 
crimes. How many friends in an unex- 
pected, undeserved, but seasonable mo- 
ment hast thou raised up for me! Their 
love, care, and tenderness, is but thy own, 
poured out through their-hands! Thou 
hast called me in a very signal manner to 
the knowledge of thyself, and exalicd me 
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to the greatest dignity in this world, even 
to be thy mouth to fellow sinners. Against 
this knowledge and honour I have sinned ; 
and oh, that this were all. Bzt I have 
broken the most solemn promises of loy- 
alty to thee. I am guilty of the breach, 
nay repeated breach of the most sacred 
engagements, After having the load of 
guilt taken from my soul, that had de- 
pressed me, as if a ponderous millstone 
hung upon it, still, still, still I have left 
Thee; and in the face of all these witnesses 
I have violated all my most endearing 
ties. Though in keeping thy commands 
I have found great reward, yet have I 
foolishly left these comforts to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a moment. And what 
ives a deep colour to my crimson crimes 
is thy goodness, that even now follows me. 
O low justly, without the least hesitation, 
should I condemn the man that had thus 
acted to his father, or prince ; and in this 
I do but condemn myself; for my guilty 
conscience says, thou art the man ; thou art 
the ungrateful man. How often hast thou 
regaled my heart with the choicest dain- 
ties of thy gospel; told me the thoughts 
of thy heart towards me; and yet I have 
dealt treacherously, yea very treacherously ! 
How often have [ basked in thy life-giving 
smiles, and tasted the rills of divine con- 
solation! and yet have left these, even 
these refined joys for the peace-destroying 
leasures of sin! The nature of my sin 
is truly of the most aggravating kind. It 
is against light in my understanding, the 
love of thy heart, innumerable mercies, 
the checks and reproofs of my own con- 
science, "Tis a disbelieving and slighting 
thy promises; and to obtain a sordid, 
short, and painful pleasure. I have 
climbed over the high mountains of thy 
love, or I could not have reached it.” 


Mr. Cooke's early efforts to in- 
troduce the gospel into the villages 
in his vicinity, were attended with 
violent opposition, and often with 
great personal peril. His prudence, 
courage, and self-possession, gave 
him, on all such occasions, an emi- 
nent advantage over his enemies. 
When he planted the standard of 
the cross at Burnham, in Bucking- 
hamshire, Satan’s agents were in 
an uproar; the house was sur- 
rounded, the hearers were pelted 
with rotten eggs; and so great was 
the malice of the enemies, that 
when these failed they employed 
good ones. Mr. Cooke was burnt 
in effigy by an immense crowd one 
evening while he was preaching 
there, and after service, having to 
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pass through the mob, there was a 
general outery. A large band of 
straw, which had been formed into 
a ring, and thoroughly soaked in 
pitch was prepared, and being light- 
ed, was to be thrown by some skil- 
ful hand over his hat as he passed 
along, so as to fall upon his 
shoulders. He had passed the 
mob, and was getting over a stile, 
when this malicious and most peril- 
ous outrage was committed. The 
ring of fire was thrown, but it went 
over his head and beyond him; the 
conscious hand of guilt, in this in- 
stance, could not take a steady 
aim ; another, and a mightier hand 
turned aside the injurious missile. 
The wretch ran to hide his guilty 
head among his companions, Mr. 
Cooke stood calmly and courage- 
ously upon the stile, and witha 
firm and exalted voice exclaimed, 
‘* Why does he run away? why is he 
afraid? The guilty alone are 
cowards—ZI donot run. He then 
addressed the multitude in a strain 
of kind, bold, and winning elo- 
quence; they were ashamed, melted 
away, and opposition so public and 
noisy cessed. Stil the devil was 
not quiet. The present place of 
worship was built in the village, 
and the children of darkness could 
not bear to see the light of gospel- 
truth beaming, and the day advan- 
cing around them. Petty and 
secret malice now began to work 

altry interruptions. Birds were 
et loose to put out the candles, &c. 
On one occasion a young man dis- 
turbed the worship by the barking 
of a puppy, which he kept con- 
cealed in his pocket. This was 
borne with at first; but being re- 
peated, Mr. Cooke’s keen eye de- 
tected the offender. He closed the 
Bible, and descending out of the 
pulpit, went directly up to the 
young man, and said, with a calm, 
but resolute tone, ‘‘ Sir, I desire 
that you will take that dog out of 
your pocket, whose ears you have 
been pinching to make him disturb 
the worship of God.” At first the 
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young man denied, and seemed 
obstinate. Mr. C. said, ‘‘ 1 insist 
upon your standing up; he did so, 
and the little dog was found in his 
pocket; the youth was over- 
whelmed with confusion. Mr.Cooke 
then addressed him to this effect :— 
‘* You are by profession a gentle- 
man, and the son of a magistrate ; 
and I am sure your father would be 
greatly grieved at your illegal con- 
duct. You have broken the laws 
of your country, by which we are 
secured in the peaceable worship 
of God, agreeably to the dictates of 
our own consciences; and your 
offence is highly aggravated by your 
station and profession. It is not, 
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however, our wish to punish or to 
exact penalties. We only desire 
to be permitted quietly to worshi 
God; and on one consideration f 
will overlook your offence; that 
is, that you and your companions 
sit quietly there till the service is 
closed, that you solemnly promise 
never to disturb us again, and that 
you beg pardon of the congregation 
by saying that you are sorry you 
have interrupted them.” The terms 
were gratefully accepted, and sub- 
mitted to, and it is believed that 
from that time no dog has dared to 
move its tongue in that village 
against John Cooke. 
(To be continued. ) 


aS 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


Wetetetetes 


ON PERNICIOUS PRINCIPLES. 
Part IIl. 
Universal Restoration. 


*¢ Because sentence against an evil work 
is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in 
them to do evil.”"—Eccles. viii 11. 


AT the commencement of this 
series of papers, it was proposed 
to institute a careful examination 
of those principles im the senti- 
ments and intentions of men with 
regard to religion, which appear 
to be the most prevalent and in- 
fluential, while they are, in the 
highest degree, false and perni- 
cious. Already have been con- 
sidered two of these common and 
ruinous prejudices. The duty of 
investigating a third awful delu- 
sion, which, there is reason to be- 
lieve, is spread very extensively 
in all ranks of society, and espe- 
cially among the more cultivated 
classes of persons, who are not 
willing to renounce all profession 
of respect for Christianity, must 
now be undertaken. This is, 
that, should they be cut off in 


. their sins, without repentance and 


conversion in the present life, their 





case will by no means be hope- 
less; but that, on the contrary, 
they will enter upon a course of 
discipline and purgation in the 
future life, which will at last have 
the happy effect of purifying them 
from all their vices and corruptions, 
and reclaiming them to perfect 
virtue, so that they shall then be 
admitted to immortal happiness. 
This expectation is encouraged to 
the very utmost, by a numerous 
body of persons who profess to 
have restored the Christian reli- 
gion to its original simplicity ; and 
who are labouring with much zeal 
and assiduity, and with no small 
measure of apparent argument and 
rsuasive eloquence, to pro 
sors the belief of a final hse wa 
tion of all mankind to the perfec- 
tion of virtue, and to bliss supreme 
and everlasting. Well does the 
writer know the impression upon 
human feelings, of this agreeable 
and soothing doctrine. It is in- 
expressibly pleasant to the partial 
hearts of those who wish to feel 
more at ease, both for themselves 
and for others, in the contempla- 
tion of a world to come. In his 


earlier years he felt this impres- 
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sion very strongly; and was, ina 
considerable degree captivated Ww 
the seeming benignity, merciful- 
ness, and sublimity of the doc- 
trine of universal restoration. Its 
aspect was fascinating ; but close 
inspection, and reference to the 
sovereign authority of the divine 
word, dispelled the illusion. 

By some of those who maintain 
this doctrine, it is held that a part, 
at least, of those who die impeni- 
tent will finally arrive at happi- 
ness, not by any exercise of grace 
and forgiveness on the part of 
God, but by their passing through 
the whole course of divine ven- 
geance, and euduring the full exe- 
cution of the penalties threatened 
in the laws of heaven. But the 
opinion more usually held by them 
is thus stated by one of the ablest 
of its advocates; ‘‘ Unitarianism 
teaches us, indeed, that our hea- 
venly Father will, for the good of 
his large family, support his au- 
thority, and will punish the im- 
penitent offender; it teaches us, 
that in the future state, he will 
exercise a righteous retribution, 
and that guilt and misery will 
never be separated ; but it also 
teaches, that in judgment he re- 
members mercy; that when he 
sees his paternal chastisements 
have done their work, and per- 
ceives the tokens of genuine and 
full repentance, he wants no satis- 
faction, no punishment, but re- 
ceives his wandering child to duty 
and to himself; and, ‘if still he 
leave him, to feel the present con- 
sequences of his folly and dis- 
obedience, he cheers him with that 
hope, which is an anchor of the 
soul, sure and stedfast.” * 

The most serious and impartial 
attention of the reader is intreated, 
while the writer endeavours, in a 
candid spirit, to examine these 
statements by the light of the 
only safe and unerring guide, 





* Dr. Carpenter’s Reply to Magee and 
others, p. 370. 
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the Holy Scriptures: and, O 
may the blessed Spirit of wisdom 
and understanding banish all pre- 
judice from the hearts and the 
judgments of both, direct aright 
all their conclusions, and lead 
them into THE TRUTH ! 

Before, however, the direct exa- 
mination is commenced, it is neces- 
sary to lay down three positions, the 
truth of which will, it is conceived, 
be acknowledged by every man 
who sincerely admits the autho- 
rity of revelation, and the previous 
statement and subsequent recol- 
lection of which is necessary to 
the conduct of this inquiry in a just 
and satisfactory manner. 

1. That sin deserves SOME punish- 
ment, or suffering of some kind or 
other, and in some degree or other, 
as the just and necessary conse- 
quence of the transgression. 

The eminent Unitarian writer 
already quoted, though he denies 
all punishment, except what may 
be conducive to the reforma- 
tion of the offender, yet, in the 
same paragraph, overthrows his 
own denial by admitting that, in 
the future state, God will ‘ exer- 
cise a righteous retribution.” But 
retribution is a thing very different 
from correction; the latter term 
regards merely the feelings and 
dispositions of an offender; but 
the former has respect to a law or 
rule which measures out a proper 
moral desert. Chastisement is the 
infliction of pain with no other 
end than to benefit a transgressor 
by reclaiming him: punishment is 
also an infliction of pain, but its 
design is to manifest the displea- 
sure of a Being duly authorized, 
at that which is morally wrong, 
for the public benefit, and for the 
honour of righteousness. The two 
ideas may be connected, and often 
are so: yet the connexion is by 
no means essential. The change 
of mind and character in an offen- 
der, which is sought in all exer- 
cises of correction or chastisement, 
is certainly an object most impor- 
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tant and desirable; but, apart from 
this, there is a desert of pain or 
suffering, in some way, and to 
some extent, which the universal 
sense and feelings of mankind 
associate with every instance of 
wrong conduct. So far is this 
idea of ill-deserving, or demerit, 
from coinciding with that of chas- 
tisement, that it rests on a different 
rinciple, and proceeds by a dif- 
erent rule of proportion. Were 
this not the case, were the two 
ideas coincident, as some re- 
present, it would follow, that in 
a case in which the application of 
suffering failed to answer the pur- 
pose of correction, all further in- 
fliction would be useless and un- 
wise. Thus, in proportion as an 
offender was desperately wicked, 
hardened, and incorrigible, in that 
proportion it would become im- 
proper that he should endure any 
punishment. But all sense of 
natural justice impels to the 
very contrary conclusion, and re- 
presents the ill-deserving of the 
offender aad the propriety of pu- 
nishment, as increased by the cir- 
cumstance of his averseness from 
being corrected. Indeed, in do- 
mestic government, the strength 
of parental affection, and the 
usually trivial consequences of 
the offences of children, render 
correction the only object of a 
parent, in ordinary cases. But the 
Instance is of possible occurrence, 
and it may be feared (such is the 
sad depravity of men) that it has 
actually oceurred, in which a wise 
and good father would feel it ne- 
cessary to expel from his family 
an irreclaimable child, in order to 
save the rest from ruin. The duty 
of a magistrate approaches more 
nearly to an illustration of the 
present case; though the weak- 
nesses, the errors, and the sins of 
men, imaddition to the imperfec- 
tion essential to all creatures, ren- 
der all analogical representations 
inadequate to shadow forth the 
infinite wisdom, justice, and good- 
N.S. No. 259 
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ness of the divine government. 
But an upright ruler among men, 
who will not permit private feel- 
ings to warp his administration of 
public justice, never confounds 
chastisement and punishment. The 
interests of society, the influence 
of example, and the honours due 
to the violated law, put it out of 
his power to make the correction 
of the offender his only object ; or 
even upon the clearest evidence 
of repentance, which in such cir- 
cumstances could be shown, to 
release a convicted criminal from 
the penalties of an equitable sys- 
tem of government. 

Indeed, so deeply and indelibly 
is the sentiment of ill-deserving, 
as resulting from moral wrong, 
engraven upon the natural feel- 
ings of men, that they manifest it 
upon all occasions in which it is 
not perverted by selfishness, or 
restrained by interest or corrupt 
custom. Let some person in- 
flict an injury upon you; let 
him assault and wound you, 
without provocation; let him de- 
ceive and defraud you; let him 
calumniate and insult you; and 
you cannot avoid feeling the injus- 
tice; you cannot prevent a strong 
sense of his desert of punishment 
rising in your mind. Yes, man- 
kind are ready enough to receive 
and indulge this sentiment, im 
their own favour, when any petty 
unkindness, or more aggravated in- 
gratitude, rouses their resentment; 
but how slightly and tamely do the 
feel the numerous injuries whic 
men are offering every moment to 
the Author of their being, their 
Supporter and Benefactor, the 
Source and Infinite Example of 
all that is amiable and deserving, 
grand, good, and glorious!’ They 
let our indignation boil against 
the Neros and Caligulas, the 
tyrants and murderers of mankind, 
traitors to the liberty and happi- 
ness of nations, perjured betrayers 
of confiding innocence, perfidious 
guardians, robbers of the orphan 
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and the widow, monsters of ingra- 
titude and cruelty, tors of 
the most execrable of deeds; but, 
ah! do they not spare themselves? 
Let them be honest to their -con- 
seiences and their God. Dreadful 
as are the crimes which the basest 
of base men have committed against 
their fellow-creatures, they furnish 
but too true a representation of the 
real evil and aggravations of sin, 
as committed against God. In- 
deed, the blessed and adorable 
Jehovah is not susceptible of phy- 
sical injury; but he can receive 
moral injury from his ungrateful 
and rebellious subjects. The with- 
holding of affection and obedience ; 
the contempt of his presence, his 
perfections, and his word; the 
profaning of his holy name; the 
contemptuous and persevering vio- 
lation of his laws ;—these, and such 
as these, in the thoughts and feel- 
ings, words and actions, of man- 
kind, are foul and daring injuries 
to the blessed God; assaults in 
their principle and tendency upon 
his dignity, authority, and supre- 
macy ; and attempts to lower and 
degrade him in the eyes of his 
creatures. This is SIN: and, O 
hew numerous are its forms, how 
deep and extensive its ramifica- 
tions, how manifold and awful its 
aggravations! What then does 
sin DESERVB, in the estimation of 
striet and impartial justice? In 
reply to this solemn and most rea- 
sonable question, many weighty 
and awakening considerations 
must be brought inte the ac- 
count. To diseuss it fully, would 
require a large survey of the de- 
pendence of man on his Creator, 
all the bonds of that necessary 
connexion, all the obligations of 
obedience, all the causes and oc- 
casions ot happiness and of misery, 
and all the ends and purposes 
(within the reach of our know- 
ledge or discovery) of God's 
righteous government over his in- 
telligent creatures. And when 
we had done all this, we should 
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perceive that an infinity was 
yet before us; and we should 
have to confess that we were in- 
competent to embrace all that was 
necessary for the determination of 
the inquiry. 

It was with the most just reason 
that the aged and broken-hearted 
high-priest said to his wicked chil- 
dren, ‘If one man sin against 
another, the Judge shall judge 
him; but if‘ man sin against 
THE Lorp, who shall intreat for 
him ?” 

But read the unerring testi- 
mony of the divine word, and 
that is most decisive of the ques- 
tion, that sin deserves punishment. 
‘¢ Thus saith the Lord, The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die. Thy 
first father hath sinned, and be- 
hold ye are risen up in your fa- 
thers’ stead, an increase of sinful 
men, to augment yet the fierce 
anger of the Lord. These things 
hast thou done, and I k si- 
lence ; thou thoughtest that I was 
altogether such an one as thyself; 
but I will reprove thee, and set 
them in order before thine eyes. 
Now consider this, ye that forget 
God, lest I tear you in pieces, and 
there be none to deliver. Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, the 
Mighty One of Israel; ah, 1 will 


ease me of mine adversaries, and 


avenge me of mine enemies; and 
the destruction of the transgressors 
and of the sinners shall be toge- 
ther, and they that forsake the 
Lord shall be consumed. Your 
iniquities have separated between 
you and your God, and your sins 
have hid his face from you. Is 
not destruction to the wicked, and 
a strange punishment to the work- 
ers of iniquity ? There is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked. 
When they shall say, Peace and 
safety; then sudden destruction 
cometh upon them, as travail upon 
@ woman with child; and: t 

shall not escape. The wieked 
shall be turned into helt, and all 
the nations that forget God. The 
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wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men. 
Thinkest thou, O man, that thou 
shalt escape the judgment of God ? 
Or despisest thou the riches of his 
goodness, and forbearance, and 
long-suffering ; and after thy hard- 
ness, and impenitent heart, trea- 
surest up unto thyself wrath 
against the day of wrath, and 
revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God, who will render 
to every man according to his 
deeds?” 

These are the declarations of 
the eternal God; and is it possi- 
ble that any can read them, and 
doubt whether sin does not deserve 

unishment, on account of its own 
intrinsic evil ? 

The second position necessa- 
ry to be previously considered, 
and which will require little 
more than to be barely stated, 
is, that God alone is able to de- 
cide, with perfect and infallible 
equity, what is the desert of sin 
generally, and what punishment is 
necessary, for the great purposes 
of his just and holy government, 
in every particular case of sin. 

This position flows so obviously 
and undeniably from any degree 
of right conceptions concerning 
the essential perfection of God, 
and particularly his knowledge, 
wisdom, righteousness, and good- 
ness, that every reflecting person 
must at once see its truth. 

The third position, then, is, 
That the declarations made by 
God to man, through the medium 
of his inspired word, are his only, 
sure, and certain grounds of know- 
ledge, on this most important sub- 
ject. 

The express design of the holy 
Scriptures is to make wise unto 
salvation; to communicate truth 
on the most momentous of sub- 
jects, especially those which re- 
late to the eternal state of man, 
and the means of rendering that 
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state happy. On these subjects 
their rrr | is very copious; 
and every believer in revelation, 
who has the least care of his 
sincerity and consistency, must 
regard that testimony as decisive. 
All the principles of truth and 
piety call upon us to search out 
with diligence, and receive with 
devout submission, every one of 
these ‘‘ true sayings of God.” 

On the’ basis of these three 
axioms, or positions of evident 
and undeniable truth, the present 
case may be now examined. 

I. The supposition that the 
wicked, or any part of them, shall, 
in the world of punishment, endure 
all the penalty due to their sin, 
so as finally to exhaust it; and 
then come out free from all obliga- 
tion to further punishment. Upon 
this hypothesis we submit the fol- 
lowing observations. 

1. Such an opinion carries upon 
the face of it so much of what is 
improbable, that nothing could en- 
title it tocredit but the most strong 
and positive evidence. Consi- 
dering the nature of the subject; 
no conjectures or reasonings of 
man would be equal to prove the 
point. It is a question of fact; 
whose solution is clearly beyond 
the reach of human faculties, in 
the present state, however they 
may be exerted; and which the 
Omniscient Being alone is com- 

tent to resolve. Is it, then, the 
act, that there is any declaration, 
or prediction, or promise in his 
word, that a time will come when 
the wicked shall have completely 
gone through all the penal suffer- 
ings due to their sins, and shall be 
liberated upon the ground that di- 
vine justice has no further claims 
upon them? No; this is not even 
pretended. ‘This astonishing ex- 
pectation is not even supposed to 
rest upon any authority from the 
word of inspiration ; all that have 
— for it, have only brought 
—— their own fond conjectures 

2 
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and opinions. And, oh, is not 
this a poor and wretched founda- 
tion on which to rear so towering 
a fabric? Was there ever a human 
system of legislation, even the 
most rude and imperfect, the most 
wild and extravagant, which held 
that criminals were proper and 
competent persons to- determine 
what should be the punishment 
due to their own crimes? Yet 
this would be a wise and rational 
proceeding, in comparison with 
the act of a polluted, partial, pre- 
judiced, and guilty mortal, setting 
up himself asa judge of the _ 
nishment due to his own delin- 
quencies against the infinitely wise 
and righteous God. But, not 
merely is there no shadow of 
Scripture authority for this sup- 
position ; this is but a small part 
of the case; the word of truth is 
clearly and positively against it. 
It describes sinners as being ut- 
terly unable to sustain the punish- 
ment due to their sins. O how 
will their courage wither, and their 
strength expire, when they dare to 
enter into the contest with omni- 
potent justice. ‘The Lord will 
take vengeance on his adversaries, 
and he reserveth wrath for his ene- 
mies. Who can stand before his 
indignation? Can thine heart 
endure, or can thine hand be strong, 
in the day that I shall deal with 
thee? saith the Lord of hosts.” 
“ The great day of his wrath is 
come, and who shall be able to 
stand ?” 

2. This opinion goes upon an 
assumption of a very ignorant and 
erroneous kind. It supposes that 
the sufferings of the wicked, in the 
state of damnation, are an arbi- 
trary, external, and itive in- 
fliction of misery ; and that, when 
the mechanical cause shall cease, 
the sufferings will cease of course. 
But this is a very crude and irra- 
tional view of the case. The 
Scriptures do, indeed, say much of 
the exercise of God’s righteous 
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vengeance upon the wicked; and 
they call forth the most awful 
powers of language to express 
its intense and overwhelming ter- 


rors. But that vengeance will 
be manifested in a manner worthy 
of the dignity and majesty of 
God, and not in any way resem- 
bling the acts of a tyrant or a tor- 
turer; and those manifestations 
from without, will not (so far as 
it is possible to form a sentiment 
on this deep and dreadful subject) 
constitute the primary source of 
the sufferings of the damned in 
hell. The burning torrents of 
agony will burst forth, first and 
principally, from their own minds. 
The bitter recollections of life, and 
mercies thrown away, the vivid 
images of past scenes, awakening 
the most convulsive feelings of re- 
morse and self-execration, the 
never-ceasing preyings and gnaw- 
ings of a guilty mind upon itself, 
the dreadful consciousness of God’s 
all-penetrating presence, the feel- 
ing of utterable loss, the sense of a 
merited exclusion from the foun- 
tain of life and happiness, the 
agonizing prospects of futurity ; 
the absence of all rest, or ease, or 
mitigation; the raging storms of 
wicked sions, provoking and 

prone wrought up to the 

ighest piteh of violence and fury ; 
the terrible agitations of envy, 
anger, malice; revenge, and all the 
black and hateful feelings of con- 
summate depravity, and the con- 
stant growth of all this depravity ; 
these will be the mighty engines 
of a self-inflicted misery, which 
language could never describe, 
and which our powers of thought 
labour in vain to reach. Their 
dreadfulness defies conception. O 
that the reader may never know 
them by the sad experience! THESE 
are causes of suffering, which in 
their own nature must be never 
ceasing, never relaxing, but always 
increasing in their intenseness, and 
their power of producing misery ; 
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' but these are not an outward or 


mechanical infliction. 

3. Admitting the opinion, it 
would lead to these consequences ; 
that the wicked, emancipated at 
last from the prison of hell, would 
be in circumstances the most foreign 
from holiness and happiness. By 
the supposition they are delivered 
as an act of justice; but no pro- 
vision is made for a change of 
mind and character. They, there- 
fore, owe nothing to the goodness, 
merey, or grace of God. Grati- 
tude can have no place in their 
feelings. The praises of the blessed 
to the everlasting love of God, in 
redemption and salvation, are ut- 
terly inapplicable and strange to 
them. Hell they have left; for 
heaven they are totally unfit; and 
where is a state ora pleos suitable 
for them ? 

For these reasons, in addition to 
many more which will arise from 
the following parts of the sub- 
ject, itappears most evident, that 
the expectation of a release from 
a agen on the ground of 

aving endured it, is among the 
grossest of delusions. Another, 
and more generally received, hy- 
pothesis is, 

II. That all the sufferings of 
those who leave this world wicked 
and impenitent, will be nothing 
more than the kind and merciful 
chastisements of a gracious Father ; 
intended (and in due time proving 
effectual) to bring his wanderi 
children back to their duty ; por 
in the mean while cheering them 
with the pleasures of a sure and 
steadfast hope. 

Only a moderate acquaintance 
with the language of the inspired 
writers, is necessary to show that 
this statement is in direct oppo- 
sition to all the representations 
which the volume of truth gives, 
upon the state of the wicked in 
the world to come. But endea- 
vour to examine this more in de- 
tail. 

1. According to this doctrine, 
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whatever the wicked may suffer in 
the future state, it is in no respect 
to be deemed an evil; but it is, on 
the contrary, @ good, a blessing, an 
exercise of the greatest mercy, 
kindness, and grace; the highest 
and most valuable blessing of 
which, under. the circumstances, 
the parties are capable. 

Yes; tothem the sufferings of _ 
another world are greater blessings 
than any ‘which they received in 
this. Here the kind dealings of 
providence, the bright and glorious 
dispensation of the gospel, and all 
the means of knowledge and ho- 
liness, of grace and happiness, 
had failed to answer their end; 
they had not been powerful enough 
to reclaim the sinner; they had 
not been efficacious to bring the 
wandering child back to his duty, 
and to the bosom of his heavenly 
Father. But there, means of grace 
and conversion will be brought to 
act upon these happy souls, with 
that efficacy and success which 
had been in vain expected from 
all the methods of mercy and sal- 
vation in this life. It follows in- 
controvertibly, that those are the 
greater blessings ; that thedispen- 
sations of divine kindness in hell 
are more mighty and influential, 
more gracious and glorious than 
those which exist upon earth ; and 
that the persons who are enduring 
this course of parental . discipline 
might justly be addressed in. the 
language of congratulation, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, happy is the man whom God 
correcteth ; for whom the Lord 
loveth he correcteth, even as a 
father the son in whom he de- 
lighteth.” 

O what a daring contradiction 
are these sentiments and this lan- 
guage, to the plain, strong, and 
uniform declarations of God in his 
word. There not the slightest hint 
upon this alleged plan of paren- 
tal chastisement and corrective 
mercy in the future world is to be 
found; but the direct contrary, 
asserted in terms as strong as 








14 
any language can supply. Let 
a few imstances be a specimen ; 
and O may the Lord grant that 
their faithful testimony may be 
to every reader an effectual means 
of preservation from the artfully 
sweet and alluring poison of those 
who teach that (though men 
live and die contemning the law 
and pataniip, the mercy and a 
1 of Jehovah ernal 
eT follow ons will do 
that fortheir salvation, even in hell, 
which it could not, or would not, 
effect in this world. “If there 
be among you man or woman, who 
hearing the words of this curse, 
shall bless himself in his heart, 
saying, I shall have peace, though 
T walk in the imagination of my 
heart: the Lord will aot spare him, 
hut the anger of the Lord and his 
jealousy shall smoke against that 
man, and all the curses that are 
writtea in that book shall lie > a 
him. God is the righteous judge, 
and God is angry with the wicked 
every day. He hateth all the 
workers of iniquity. He shall 
destroy them, and not build them 
up; they are like the chaff, which 
the wind driveth away. They 
shall not stand in the judgment, 
nor sinners in the congregation of 
the righteous. He that made them 
will not have mercy on them; he 
that formed them will show them 
no favour. Many shall say unto 
me, Lord, Lord! and then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew 
you ; depart from me, ye workers 
of iniquity. They shall be east 
into outer darkness, there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
The Son of men shall send forth 
his angels, and they shall gather 
out of his kingdom all that offeud, 
and them whieh do iniquity; and 
shall sever the wicked from among 
the just, and shall cast them inte 
the furnace of fire, where their 
worm dieth not, and their fire is 
not quenched. Ye serpents, ye 
genevations of vipers, how can ye 
escape the damnation of hell? 


Monumental Remains, 
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Depart from me, ye eursed, into 


everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels. He that be- 
lieveth not shall not see life; the 
wrath of God abideth on him, 
Behold, ye despisers, and wonder 
and perish. If our gospel be hid, 
it is hid to them that are lost; it is 
to them that perish, foolishness,” 
They are ‘‘ vessels of wrath, fitted 
for | arte Bi ; who shall utterly 
perish in their own corruption; for 
whom is reserved the blackuess of 
darkuaess for ever; a fearful look- 
ing-for of judgment and fiery in- 
dignation, which shall devour the 
adversaries; the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men. 
They shall have their part in the 
lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone ; and the smoke thereof 
ascendeth unto heaven.” 


wewsesetes 


MONUMENTAL REMAINS. 
No. II. 


Rev. JoHN Mason, M. A. 
1705—1763. 


Tus excellent man, celebrated 
throughout Europe as the author 
of “ A Treatise on Self-Know- 
ledge,” was a dissenting minister, 
and successively pastor of the 
churches at Dorking, Surrey, and 
Cheshunt, Herts. His earthly 
labours clesed at the latter vil- 
lage, and he was buried in the 
chureh-yard of the parish, where 
a humble head-stone, fast going 
to deeay, marks his grave, by the 
following inscription. 
Here rests all that was mortal 
of the late 
Reverend, learned, and pious 
Joun Mason, M. A. 
who was a Minister to the Congregation 
of Protestant Dissenters in this Parish 
17 Years. 
He ceased from his Labours, 


and was called to receive bis Reward, 
February 10th, 1763, 
5 


aged 58. 
** Be ye followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises.” 
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Joun SuvutTe, VrscounrT BaR- 
RINGTON. 1678—1734. 


Amongst the little band of 
noblemen who attached them- 
selves to the despised cause of 
nonconformity, Lord Barrington 
merits ‘distinguished notice, as a 
strenuous advocate of religious 
liberty, a wise and successful 
statesman, and a learned and con- 
sistent Christian. 

He was the son of Benjamin 
Shute and his wife, who 
was daughter of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Caryl, the celebrated non- 
conformist expositor of Job. He 
devoted himself to the legal pro- 
fession; and before he hhad at- 
tained his twenty-fourth year, he 
was employed by the English go- 
vernment to visit Scotland, and 
to engage the Presbyterians of 
that country to favour the union 
of the two kingdoms; in which 
delicate business he so happily 
succeeded as to command the ho- 
mage of his rivals, and to secure 
his eventual advancement to the 

age. Dean Swift confessed that 
was reckoned the shrewdest 
head in England. 

Lord Barrington, in his pro- 
sperity, was, however, not ashamed 
of his religious connexions; for 
though his catholic spirit mduced 
him occasionally to worship in the 
Church of England, yet he was in 
avowed fellowship with the Inde- 
pendent ‘Church at New Court, 
then under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Thomas Bradbury; and he 
also published, from time to time, 
pamphlets in defence of his bre- 
thren the Dissenters. 

During the angry controversy 
at Salters’ Hall, Lord Barrington 
left Mr. Bradbury’s ministry, and 
united himself to the Society at 
Pinner’s Hall, under the care of 
Dr. Jeremiah Hunt, where he at- 
tended when in London. 

As one of his favourite country- 
seats was Tofts, near Littl Bad- 
dow, Essex, he worshipped also 
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with the dissenting congregation 
in that village, under the care of 
the Rev. Thomas Jeffries, a young 
minister of distinguished acuteness 
and learning. 

At this rural spot his Lordship 
entertained many distinguished 
scholars and eminent Christians, 
in whose society he loved to in- 
dulge in critical conversations on 
the sacred Scriptures. A copy of 
the Greek “Testament was always 
laid upon his table after dinner, to 
facilitate such discussions. 

The Miscellanea Sacra, in two 
volumes octavo, has placed his 
Lordship in the highest class of 
noble authors, and secured him an 
honourable name even on the roll 
of professed biblical critics. 

The late yenerable Bisho 
Durham was a‘son of Lord Bar- 
rington. His Lordship died in 
1734; and he lies Duried in 
the parish church of Shrivesham, 
Berks, where a monument was 
erected to his memory, with the 
following inscription. 


of 


Here lies 
The Honourable Joun BARRINGTON, 
Viscount Barrington of Ardglass, and . 
Baron of Newcastle, in the Kingdom of 
ireland. 
His Father, Benjamin, was the youngest 
Son of 
Francis Shute, of Upton, 
in the County of Leicester, Esq. 
who was descended from Robert Shute of 
Hockington, in the County of Cambridge, 
one of the twelve Judges in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
John Lord Barrington was chosen 
Representative for the Town of 
Berwick-upou- Tweed, in 
both Parliaments of King George the First; 
and died December 14, 1734, 
in the 56th Year of his Age; 
leaving, by Anne his Wife, Daughter and 
Co-heiress of Sir William Daines, 
six Sons and three Daughters. 


He took the name of BARRINGTON 
pursuant to the Settlement of his Relation, 
Francis Barrington, of Tofts, 
in the Couuty of Essex, Esq. 
and inherited the Estate he had in that 
Neighbourbood, 
by the Will of John Wildman, of Becket, 
in the County of Berks, Esq. 
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Tae Rev. Wi1tt1aAM Hoiman. 
1670—1 730. 

It rarely occurs, in this busy 
age, that dissenting ministers find 
leisure to prosecute studies which 
are not immediately connected 
with their professional duties. Mr. 
Holman, however, lived in a re- 
tired town, and in quiet times, and 
therefore devoted the leisure of 
twenty years to collecting, with 
great industry and success, every 
curious fact or document itlus- 
trative of the antiquities of Essex ; 
and thus he accumulated a mass 
of information, which laid the 
foundation of the voluminous work 
of. Morant, who has been ra- 
ther sparing of those acknow- 
ledgments which were due to 
his great predecessor. He, how- 
ever, mentions Mr. Holman as in- 
defatigable in the work, having 
visited every parish, ‘‘ By com- 
paring his extracts with the re- 
cords in some of the public of- 
fices,” he adds, ‘“‘ I have found 
him quite correct and faithful.” 

Gough, in his British Topo- 
graphy, bears the same testimony 
to os ag and tells that he was 
a dissenting minister at Halstead ; 
which fact, the clerical feelings of 
Morant probably led him to con- 
ceal. olman never published 
his papers; but they were, by 
agreement, made over to Mr. Sal- 
mon, after his decease, of which 
Morant was a party. Mr. Salmon 
sent forth his feeble work in num- 
bers, under the following title :— 
“ The History and Antiquities 
of Essex, from the Collections of 
Thomas Jekyll, Esq. of Bocking, 
and frem the papers of Mr. Ouse- 
ley, of Springfield, and Mr. Hol- 
man, of Halstead.” 1740. But 
as Salmon died in 1742, the work 
was discontinued, and the valu- 
able MSS. of Holman were scat- 
tered. 

Dr. Rawlinson bought, at a sale 
in London, a large mass of these 
papers, comprising sixty quarto 
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volumes, which contain surveys 
and descriptions of near twice as 
many parishes, for £10. 


These the Doctor bequeathed 
to the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Other manuscripts of Mr. Holman 


are in the British Museum, and 
the rest are dispersed in private 
hands. 

He died in 1730, and was 
buried near the vestry door of 
the meeting-house, Halstead, and 
against the adjacent wall is a 
plain tablet, with the following 
inscription. 

Near this Stone lieth the Body of 
the Rev. WittiAm Hoiman, 

who was near 30 Years Pastor of the 

Church of Protestant Dissenters in this 
Town, 
and was near 20 Years in writing 
the Antiquities of Essex. 
He died November 4, 1730, 
aged 60 Years. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES RESULT- 
ING PROM THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PROTESTANT DISSENT. 


Ir the sentiments we maintain be 
accordant with truth, we may feel 
assured, that to defend and pro- 
pagate them in the spirit of can- 
dour, is to confer a benefit on 
our fellow-creatures; for though 
all truth is not equally important 
and beneficial, yet is every truth 
in its degree valuable, and error 
is always noxious. Nor is it to 
be forgotten, that no truth or 
error ever stands alone—one mis- 
take always involves many others, 
and every truth contributes to 
illustrate and confirm various 
other truths with which it stands 
connected. And in the present 
advanced state of knowledge, 
both truth and error have become 
so moulded into systems, that 
almost every truth or error, how- 
ever insignificant they may appear 
in themselves, are component parts 
of a system, so that they derive 
an importance from their associa- 
tions, which they do not abstract- 
edly possess. The firm, yet candid 
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advocate of truth, is therefore 
a-beuefactor of his species. Aad 
in opposition to those who main- 
dain that error is either altogether 
innocent, or worthy of but very 


slight blame, it*may with safety 


be affirmed, that a very large 
\proportion indeed of the disorders 
aad sufferings of human society 
have their origia in the prevalence 
of false, and therefore pernicious, 
principles, ‘I'he errors against 
which the fathers of Protestant 
dissent bore testimony, that sub- 
jected them to jloss and suffering, 
and againat which we their de- 
scendants continue to protest in 
more tranquil circumstances, yet 
not without sustaining some dis- 
advantages from our sentiments, 
are not among those that have 
been least injurious te human 
happiness. Priestly domination, 
and the employment of the secu- 
dar power of states in the affairs 
of religion, ,\have furmished but 
too many of the dark pages of 
the history of mankind. And the 
Pprinciples-on which they/have been 
founded and justified, are at least 
as injurious as they are erro- 
neous. Aad if the progress of 
scientific knowledge stands so in- 
timately conneeted, as we know 
it does, with the welfare of society, 
it cannot need to be proved, that 
the prevalence of correct views, 
in morals and religion, must have 
@ still more powerful influence on 
human happiness. These are sub- 
jects on which men must think, 
and on which some sentiments 
will prevail—men will not there- 
fore labour under the mischiefs 
of simple ignorance, but of posi- 
tive errer, on these all-important 
and influential matters. Nor is it 
difficult to pereeive, that in such 
@ case, ignorance may be a less 
evil lian error, inasmuch as the 
former may “be but a negative, 
the latter must be an active mis- 
ehief. “The God of trath has 
made it our duty to search for 
truth with diligeace and upright- 
N.S. No. 25. 
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mess, and having cdliseavered at, 
to maintain. it with » y iar 
deed, yet with a constancy that 
shall yield to nothing but the cosr 
vietion thet we have heen mis- 
taken. To this duty, Protestant 
Dissenters have been true, to 
their temporal disadvantage ; but 
greatly to the good of the na- 
tion, the churth, and it may be af 
the whole world. 

In the first place, they are the 
hereditary, and, from their posi- 
tion, the natural advocates of 
liberty of conscience, of freedom 
of opinion, and of discussion in 
matters of religion, of the right 
of practising, as our opimions 
shall dictate, aud of propagating 
those opinions,and extending those 
practices among our fellow-men, 
by all the means that are in,har- 
mony with the genius of the Gos- 
pel, and consisteat with the peace 
and welfare of society. Our very 
existence, as a te religious 
community, protected by the laws 
of the land, depends upon the re- 
cognition of these great principles 
by the Supreme Legislature, and 
stands as a guarantee of beth the 
civil and religious liberties ef Bri- 
tain. England can never be en- 
slaved while Protestant Dissenters 
continue to enjoy toleration ; and 
the attempt.to deprive them ofthat 
more than birthright, would -but 
illustrate the energy of affection, 
with which an enlightened Chris- 
tian people regard the ti of 
conscience and of man. Af-to this 
it should be replied, that aoe 
principles are now universally re- 
epebeabe nay, more, that the 
dignified ecclesiastics of the An- 
glican Episcopal Church are the 
werm and eloquent eulogists of 
toleration ; and that now the advo- 
cate of persecution is not to be 
found in the land, or that, if sueh 
an individual exists, he dare mot 
for. shame avow his hateful seati- 
ments—should all this be ac- 
knowledged as a correet repre- 
sentation of the present state of 

D 
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the wiversal public mind in our moment, in the providence of God, 
own country, on these great and occupies a most commanding and 
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vital questions, it would not there- influential station among the na- 
fore follow, that the testimony tions of the world. She is an 
continually borne to them by Pro- example to the universe, of the 





testant Dissenters by their very 
existence, and by their known and 
constantly avowed sentiments, is 
either unnecessary or unimportant. 
By what means and agency has 
the public mind become thus en- 
lightened, and pablic opinion thus 
corrected on these subjects? Has 
it not been by the claims advanced, 
and the discussiofis occasioned 
by men dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing hierarchy? And although the 
union of the whole nation, if it 
were practicable in the same forms 
of worship, and in the belief of 
the same doctrines, might be in 
sonie respects desirable, certainly 
it would not be unattended with 
disadvantages, one of which would 
clearly be a state of things un- 
friendly to freedom, that . parent 
and guardian of human improve- 
ment and happiness. And as 
Protestant Dissenters enjoy the 
honour of having contributed es- 
sentially to advance the principles 
of religious liberty, to the univer- 
sal acknowledgment of English- 
men of all parties, so is their 
agency indispensible to maintain 
them in the supremacy they have 
reached. Is it impossible that 
intolerance should again rule the 
ascendant? Are there no germs 
of the principles of priestly domi- 
nation discernible in the land? Is 
it an unheard of thing, that a na- 
tion should retrograde from liberty 
to slavery? And/are there no 
tendencies in human nature and 
established hierarchies to the love 
and unjust exercise of power? 
And how are all these dangers to 
the cause of freedom and coun- 
teracting tendencies to be guarded 
against, but by the vigilance of 
those whose duty and interest 
equally demand for liberty ‘their 
warmest. affections and most ener- 
getic support. But: Britain at this 


blessings of freed’bm and toleration. 
Her eminence in arts, and arms, 
and commerce is the fruit of civil 
and religious liberty. It is im- 
possible to peruse her history, or 
to compare it with that of other 
European nations, without the 
conviction forcing itself upon the 
mind, that her progress in liberty 
has been attended with a simul- 
taneous advance in whatever is 
good and great. As having con- 
tributed their full share in secur- 
ing her liberties, Protestant Dis- 
senters are entitled to regard their 
cayse as the cause of their country, 
their triumph as the triumph of 
their country. And to maintain 
that, when they secured toleration 
and repose for themselves, they 
promoted the greatness and happi- 
ness of their nati@s-land, which 
is at once the blessing, and the 
envy of the world. They have 
not indeed guided her counsels, 
or commanded her fleets and her 
armies, but they have preserved 
her liberties, when both her coun- 
sels and her. armies were em- 
ployed for their destruction. It 
is, therefore, seriously to be re- 
gretted, that there should exist 
such weighty objections as seem 
to be entertained among our most 
influential Dissenters, to petition 
Parliament for the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts. The 
discussions arising out of the 
moving of this question in the 
two eed of the Legislature, 
would bring the great subjects of 
toleration and constitutional li- 
berty into prominent notice. The 
sentiments on these subjects of 
our Ministers of State and leading 
Parliamentary spedkers, would 
thus be circulated through the na- 
tion and the world. This may be 
said to be effected in some mea- 
sure by the debates on ‘Catholic 
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emancipation. But the question 
between the established hierarchy 
and the Protestant, is perfectly 
distinct from that of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, and wouid 
demand and call forth a very dif- 
ferent line of argument, and one 
more directly bearing on the great 
cause of religious ows simply 
considered; and on. that account 
beyond measure more valuable and 
important. 

Another point of view in which 
the cause of Protestant Dissent 
may be regarded as an invaluable 
blessing, is, that it secures in the 
community a numerous and efli- 
ecient body of men unfettered by 
prejudice, and im the case of their 
ministers uncontrolled by superior 
ecclesiastical authority, prepared 
to co-operate in every under- 
taking of benevolence and philan- 
thropy. In a recent number of 
the modest and candid Quarterly 
Review, in an article on the Pre- 
sent State of the Slave Trade, the 
writer adverts to the numerous 
petitions presented to the legisla- 
ture, for the amelioration and 
speedy abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies. ‘These petitions by 
no means meet the approbation of 
this gentleman; and when he 
would compress all his contempt 


and dislike of them into one brief 


expression, he describes them as 
manufactured in London, and for- 
warded into the country to be 
signed * by all Quakers, Metho- 
dists, and Sectaries.”. He meant 
a reproach upou these classes of 
the.community, but has in reality 
pronounced their eulogy, and has 
unconsciously borne his testimony 
to Quakers, Methodists, and Sec- 
laries, as the free and prompt sup- 
porters of every effort to amelio- 
rate the condition of mankind, as 
a blessing to their country and 
their species. For what are we to 
infer from his representation, true 
enough, no doubt, as to the parties 
most prompt to advocate the cause 
of the oppressed negroes, but that, 


if there had been’ ne Quakers, 
Methodists, and Sectaries in the 
country, it would have been no 
easy matter either to manufacture 
petitions, or to obtain signatures 
to them when prepared? West 
India influence, but for these 
troublesome friends of freedom and 
humanity, could have kept the na- 
tion quie®enough, with respect to 
all the enormities of negro slavery, 
and but for them the legislature 
would not have been urged to at- 
tempt its abolition by the voice of 
virtuous indignation raised to de- 
nounce its horrors. To the minds 
of Quakers, Methodists, and Sec- 
taries, who know, by happy en- 
joyment, the value of rights and of 
liberty, “ vested rights ef pro- 
perty,” ‘* ancient prescriptions,” 
and other similar pleas for abuses 
of every kind, do not appear more 
sacred and important than the 
dearest interests and everlasting 
hopes of millions now existing, 
and millions yet unborn; though 
nevertheless* they hold not. the 
horrid sentiment, that the end sanc- 
tifies the means—neither would 
they violate moral obligations to 
attain any object of benevolence. 
All that wisdom and piety can 
wish, may be attained without any 
such violence or wroug. Not that 
it is insinuated, that active bene- 
volence is confined to Protestant 
Dissenters of the various denomi- 
uations—or that within the pale 
of the. Episcopal, Church there 
are not to be found very. great 
numbers of most estimable philan- 
thropists. Yet none but an at- 
teutive observer can conceive how 
the prejudices, interests, and fears 
generated by the exclusive al- 
liance with the state of one parti- 
cular sect in the bosoms of its 
members, operate to prevent their 
making active and energetic efforts 
in undertakings directed to the 
reform of abuses, or the ameliora- 
tion of the sufferings of any class 
of their fellow-subjects.; And 
more especially, if, as is generally 
p2 
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the casé, stich objects have 
relation with political interests or 
sentiments. Vague fears of some 
possible evil, springmg from seach 
efforts, to the prejudice of “ things 
as im =r rob their hearts of a 
cordial and generous sympathy im 
many of the noble senpmeeets of 
the day. They dre surmises, which 
those who feel their influence ate 
reluctant to avow. The objects 
proposed to their favour and co- 
Operation dre too unquestionabl 
excelient to be openly op . 
The Sectaries ate already alive, 
zealous, and active im promoting 
them. It would bring the vene- 
rable establishment, and its zealous 
friend, into suspicion, should they 
be fownd openly hostile to the 
spirit of the age and the progress 
of improvement. Under the in- 
fluence of such general feelings as 
these, of which the individual 
called into action by them may 
not be always distinctly conscious, 
inultitudes of excellent members 
of the Established Church are in- 
daced to co-operate in institutions, 
the objects of which they no doubt 
thost cordially approve, but in 
which the apprehensions and pre- 
judices of their party would forbid 
their active efforts, did not the ac- 
tivity of the Sectaries “ provoke 
them to jealousy.” Then the 
— occurs, Where would be 
' general and energetic move- 
iments of our age and country, 
in numerous most vitally important 
undertakings of benevolence, but 
for Protestant Dissenters? Their 
activity forbids the repose of 
those who would otherwise have 
too calmly acquiesced in the 
continuance of abuses and evils, 
of ignorance and slavery. Nor 
is it in benevolent undertak- 
ings » in efforts to move 
the public mind and the legisla- 
ture of the country in a course 
of enlightened and beneficial 
itmprovement only, that Protes- 
tant Dissenters communicate a 
‘wholesome excitement to their 
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countrymen of the Established 


Chareh. a Dissenter ven- 
ture to hint, that the élergy are 
more active, assidnous, and de- 
coreus, than there is reasen to fear 
many of them would be, were there 
no dissenting ministers with whom 
they might be otherwise brought 
into a disadvantageous compari- 
son? Is there no reason to believe 
that the eeclesiastical hierarchy 
owes much of that exemplary mo- 
deration which is now so much 
her honour and advantage, to her 
collision with inquisitive sectaries, 
and dissatistied separatists? And 
there is some reason to suppose 
that the grand fundamental prin- 
ciple of dissent, or that the esta- 
blishment of the religion of 
Christ, in any peculiar form by the 
secular authority, is in principle 
unscriptural, impolitic, and un- 
just, has opened im some degree 
upon the minds of men in influ- 
ential stations. This is a position 
that has long been maintained, 
and we are bold to believe un- 
answerably, by dissenting writers, 
Episcopalians, on both sides the 
Atlantic, are now moving this 
question. The period may arrive, 
when, to statesmen of enlightened 
views, it will appear as absurd to 
reward men because they are of a 
particular sect, as it now does to 
persecute them because they are 
of another; when they will be 
at last convinced a man is none 
the better statesman, patriot, or 
legislator, because he is an Epis- 
copalian, nor the worse because 
he is an Independent. And should 
that period of the prevalence of 
just, and calm, and simple reason 
dawn on the world, it will owe a 
debt of gratitude to Protestant 
Dissenters, as long the faithful 
though unheeded witnesses of 
truth and justice. In one word, 
the Church, with Dissenters to ex- 
eite, to cheok, to moderate her, is 
one thing ; deprived of .this real 
though unacknowledged advan- 
tage, she would present a different 
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aspect, just as on the Continent 
the Roman Catholic religion is 
not the same scene where she has 
Protestants to encounter, that she 
is where she reigns in unmolested 
ignorance and security. 

But thongh the cause of Pro- 
testant dissent, identified as it is 
with the cause of human freedom, 
operates direetly to defend and 
promote those principles that are 
most friendly to the present wel- 
fare of mankind, yet it has higher 
praise. It is its connexion with 
the religion of Christ that consti- 
tutes its highest value. That re- 
ligion, purely spiritual as it is, 
cannot, notwithstanding, be main- 
tained in the world, but through 
the medium of some forms. It 
exists, at present, under a great 
variety of modes of administra- 
tion; and under them all doubt- 
less does, in a greater or less 
degree, exert its influence, and 
dispense its blessings. So essen- 
tially pure and excellent is the 
religion of Christ, so powerfully 
benign and remedial are its effects, 
that no power or ingenuity of cor- 
ruption that has hitherto been em- 
ae to obscure and pervert it, 

as been able entirely to counter- 
act its blessed tendencies. Under 
the very worst forms, its blessed 
spirit and precepts have benefited 
mankind. How mournful the re- 
flection, that its nature should 
have been so obscured, its ten- 
dencies so counteracted as they 
have been. But it was left, in 
the providence of God, to human 
administration. Man injures what- 
ever he touches ; he communicates 
his imperfections and his passions 
to every thing he is engaged in. 
Even Christianity has been spoiled 
by men, as far as it was possible 
for them to corrupt #. There was 
in it, indeed, an indescructible 
energy of goodness they could 
never entirely eradicate. N othing 
is more plain than that seme forms 
of church order are more accord- 
ant with the nature of the Chris- 
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tian religion, more adapted to 
harmonize with and promote its 
designs than others. And befoze 
we can ascertain what modes are 
most congenial with its nature and 
design, by the test of experience, 
we may diseover that poiat by a 
mueh easier and more certain rule 
of judgment—by their accordance 
with the appointments of the New 
Testament. He who planned our 
religion knew how it would ope- 
rate—what forms would best pre- 
serve its purity, and promote its 
designs. Ages must elapse before 
the test of experience could exist; 
and even then iwnen would be most 
incompetent judges in a case se 
complex, and demanding a know- 
ledge of events and their causes 
more than human. We have a 
more sure word of prophecy, to 
which, in this case, we do 
well that we take heed. Now 
Protestant Dissenters appeal to 
scripture—they demand that all 
forms and principles of. church 
government he submitted to the 
test of scripture, and are fearless 
of the result of a scriptural investi- 
gation. Not but that also they 
think that the freedom, the sim- 
plicity, and the universal adapta- 
tion of their mode of church, go- 
vernment prove it to be more 
eecordant with a kingdem aot of 
this world, than forms in which 
human policy, power, and wealth, 
are too conspicuous. Nor ¢an it 
be doubted, that, as the world 
rolls on, and the purposes of God 
unfold, themselves, as Christianity 
prevails and extends in the world, 
there will be a return to a purer 
Christianity, in a purer form. It 
is not the inventions of men, not 
their errors and systems, byt the 
religion of Obrist purified from 
these things, that is to endure, 
prevail, end triumph. And Pro- 
testant Dissenters are maintainin 


a cause allied to » acriptur 
Christianity, and Festined bath. to 
advance and to participete her 


triumphs. 
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Let;then, Protestant Dissenters 
be true to their principles—let 
them but be the honour of those 
principles, as those principles are 
their honour, and they will then 
enjoy the satisfaction of serving 
the cause of truth and of liberty— 
of promoting the welfare of men 
and the honour of God—of con- 
tributing both to the purity and 
the prevalence of Christianity. 
They are called sectaries; but 
their cause is too sacred, too ca- 
tholic, to merit the reproach ; and 


they are unworthy to be its advo- 


cates whom that unmerited stigma 
can detach from its interests and 
sypport. 

SAUL. 


VIVAVAT88e 


MISCELLANEA BIBLICA. 
No. IV. 
The Prediction concerning 
Immanuel. 
Isaiah vii. 10O—16. 
10. And Jehovah spoke again to Ahaz, 
saying : 
11. ** Ask for thee a sign from Jehovah, 
thy God; 
Make deep thy demand unto Hades, or 
high to the region above.” 
12. And Ahaz said : *¢{ will not ask ; and | 
will net make trial of Jehovah.” 
13. And he said: ‘‘ Hear, now, O house 
of David ; 
Is it too little for you to weary out 


men, 
That you would werry out also my 
' 


14. Therefore, the Lord himself will give 
you a sign: 
Behold the virgin conceiveth, and 
beareth a son, 
And calleth his name Immanuel. 
15. Cream and houey shall he eat, 
Till he knoweth to refuse what is evil 
and choose what is good.— 
16. But before the boy shall know 
To refuse what is evil and choose what 


is good, 
The region shall be forsaken, 
By the presence of whose two kings 
thou art distressed.” 
To the above literal rendering of 
this interesting passage I will add 
a few notes, chiefly on points in 
which it differs from previous 
translators, and then submit a ge- 
neral illustration of the whole. 
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Ver. 11. abaw—nbyn, “ unto 
hades”—* unto the regions above,” 
well known nouns with 7 local.— 
Ver. 12. moa, ‘ make trial of.” 
The general import of the term is, 
to put to the proof, whether for 
a good or evil purpose. Our Eng- 
lish word, tempt, had formerly the 
same ambiguous import, which it 
has now lost, uniformly conveying 
the idea of seduction to evil. “ To 
make trial of,” or some equivalent 
phrase, gives the signification of 
the Hebrew in this and many 
places. Gen. xxii. 1; Deut. iy. 34 
and xxviii. 56; Dan.i. 12, &c. Itis 
usually rendered in the Septuagint 
by wapafw.—Ver. 18. m2n wynn, 
** too little.” The comparative.sig- 
vification of this phrase has been 
generally overlooked by transla- 
tors, but was observed by Sym- 
machus, who renders it pn ex 
avrapxec.— Ver. 14. 125, ** there- 
fore,” i. e. rebus sic stantibus. 
‘* Since matters are so, that you 
obstinately reject any divine over- 
ture, Jehovah will prosecute his 
purposes without further regard 
to you personally.” The verbs, 
* conceiveth, &c.” are emphati- 
cally in the present tense; the 
last, being an aorist, takes the 
time of the leading verb.— Ver. 15. 
mon, * cream.” Such is the sig- 
nification of the term, according 
to the opinion of the best oriental- 
ists. It is allowed, on all hands, 
that its root must be sought in 
the Arabic; and. that the Arabs 
have long been accustomed to 
make butter, is well known. (Har- 
mer’s Obs.) But for butter, they 
use other terms, never this. (Boch. 
Hieroz. Part Ll. lib, 2. cap. 45.) 
I hazard a conjecture, that mxon 
means milk, fresh and warm as 
drawn from the animal; (Castell’s 


Lex. in ,3) though, without fur- 


ther research, I would not venture 
to introduce so novel an inter- 
pretation into the version.—ny1). 
For the import of > prefixed to 
infinitives, see the Lexicons. ‘The 
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nt rendering is supported by 
its use in Ley. xxiv. 12; Dan. 
ix. 24, and xii. 11; perhaps also 
in Gen. iii. 22; and is confirmed 
by Bochart, (Hieroz. Part I. 
lib. 2. cap. 51,) who has largely 
shown that milk, especially of 
goats, mixed with honey, was 
used by oriental nations as the 
food of infants. Not to know 
good and evil, whether in,a na- 
tural or moral point of view, is 
a well known periphrasis for the 
period of infancy.—Ver.16 ‘The 
land,” &c. The translators of our 
received version, and others also, 
appear to have been misled in the 
rendering of this phrase by the 
Septuagint, which retains the He- 
brew idiom, and has been dis- 
torted by the improper insertion of 
acomma after the verb. The above 
rendering is literally exact, (com- 
pare Numb. xxii. 3.) and is of im- 
portance, as furnishing a clue to 
the correct understanding of the 
whole prophecy. A general illus- 
tration of this shall now be at- 
tempted. 

A detail of the difficulties which 
have occurred to learned men re- 
specting the application of the pre- 
diction before us, and of the va- 
rious conclusions at which they 
have arrived, would be needless 
to biblical scholars, and useless to 
others. So early as the days of 
Justin Martyr, (Dial.cum Trypho,) 
it was claimed by the Christians 
as a prophecy fulfilled in the birth 
of Jesus Christ. Nor can this be 
surprising to any person acquaint- 
ed with the New Testament, since 
the Evangelist Matthew (chap. i. 
ver. 22, 23.) so emphatically gives 
it this application. Many profound 
scholars, however, though cordial 
friends to evangelical truth, have 
been driven by the apparent dif- 
ficulties to a conclusion, that 
Matthew cites the passage in a 
way of accommodation only, 
meaning that, in the miraculous 
conception and birth of Christ, an 
event occurred, to which the lan- 
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guage of the prophet would re- 
markably. apply. That the pen- 
men of the New Testament do 
occasionally thus employ ex- 
pressions of the Old Testament, is 
generally allowed; but that they 
ever introduce their accommoda- 
tions with such emphatic formu- 
laries as are here employed by the 
Evangelist, has never yet satis- 
factorily appeared. In the course 
of the next chapter of the Gospel 
are three references to theOldTesta- 
ment thus introduced, respectively : 
** that the word might be verified,” 
ver. 15; ‘ then was veritied what 
was spoken,” ver. 17; and “‘ thus 
was verified what was spoken,” 
ver. 23. Whatever may be thought 
of any of these forms of expres- 
sion, they all fall very short of 
that with which the sacred pen- 
man introduces his quotation from 
the passage before us. Haviag 
related the miraculous conception, 
and the explanation given to Jo- 
seph by a celestial messenger, the 
Evangelist adds: ‘* raro de odov 
yeyovey wa mrnpwn; all this took 
place that the word might be veri- 
fied ;” thus recurring to the im- 
portant event, bringing it in a 
summary before our minds, and 
expressly pronouncing that it oc- 
curred in accomplishment of a re- 
markable prediction. Had the in- 
spired penman intended to assure 
us, that he quoted the prediction 
of Isaiah in its literal application, 
it is not easy to conceive in what 
terms he could have done it more 
effectually. But such a method 
of introducing an accommodated 
passage remains unparalleled, not- 
withstanding the researches of the 
learned, and would be so obvi- 
ously adapted to mislead, as to 
render questionable the inspiration 
of this evangelical record. 

Under this conviction, other 
expositors have supposed (for their 
opinion is only supposition), that 
in fulfilment of Isaiah’s prediction, 
some young marriageable female, 
perhaps present on the occasion, 
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would, either m due course of 
uatere, ot miraculously, become 
pregnant about that time, and 
efter the wsual term of gestation 
bring forth & son, as a proof of 
God's protecting care, and a pledge 
thet the precedmg announcement 
of ‘the het wowld, at the ap- 
pointed ‘time be fulfilled ; and, 
moreover, that this:birth would ‘be 
typical-of a far mere remote event, 
the bitth of Messiah. But, 1. Tf 
such an event took place in the 
orlimary course of nature, how 
could it so clear an indi- 
vation df especial divine inter- 
ference, as should convince the 
idolatrous Ahaz that Jehovah was 
God, able and withing'to effect the 
ic ansouncements? if net 
adaptetl for this end, what end was 
it to ‘wccomplish? And further, 
how could the birth of en infant, 
im the ‘ordmary eourse of nature, 
be 'typivalsof the wiracwlous birth 
of Christ, or of any of the pe- 
culiarities-of his birth whatsoever ? 
2. If such an‘event took place in 
a miraculous way, it seems 
that no record,:no mtimation of its 
ace lishment ‘should remain ; 
though thatrecord must have been 
highly honourable to the divine 
faithfulness, and even necessary 
to the full confidence of subse- 
quent generations, in its typical 
and far more momentous appli- 
eation. That nosuch-event had 
ever oeecurred, till the conception 
of Jesus ‘Christ, is precisely the 
gruund which Justin takes in rea- 
soning from this passage against 
8. Even if :such a mira- 
us conception did -oceur, it 
would not have been a sign. adapted 
to win the cenfidence of Ahez. 
‘Phe dauger was imminent; the 
combined forees were approeching 
his capital; and»so far as their 
‘present designs against Jerusalem 
were concerned, would be over 
before the pledge could be re- 
evived. At all events, the:sign or 
must -have come subse- 
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and thus have had less influence 
on his mind than the mere predic- 
tions previously given. 4. Ahag 
had already determinately rejected 
any miraculous interference of Je- 
hovah, and in effect declared, that 
let God say what he would, and 
do what he would, he had se- 
solved to be uninflueaced. The 
ediction, therefore, respectin 
manuel, could not be.inten 
for -him, that is, to be fulfilled 
during his days. And 5, The 
close-of the prophecy sets the ac- 


-complishment et a considerable 


distance. It had been already 
foretold, that in about si 
years, Israel and Syria would be 
matle desolate; but, verse 16, we 
are informed, that.even that event 
should occur before, perhaps loag 
before, Immanuel ceased to be 
nourished as an infant. 

The chapter commences with 
a general notice of occurrences 
which gave occasion to the fol- 
lowing phecy. Rezin and 
Pekeh, with the combined forces 
of Syria and Israel, overran the 
kingdom of Judah, and laid siege 
to its. capital, but defeated in their 
attempt, retired to pursue meaner 
conquests. This general notice 
may be advantageously compared 
with 2 Kings xvi. 5—10. 

The details of the narration 
commence with the second verse. 
Weare carried back to the period 
when those eombined armies .were 
approaching, and are informed of 
the extreme and general , agitation 
which pervaded Jerusalem. Such 
is plainly represented as the state 
of thiegs in \that capital, when 
this propheey was delivered. The 
h stile kings are rapidly advan- 
cing to seize Jerusalem by sur- 
prise. No ations for ‘resis- 
tance have been*made. Amidst 
the: general alarm, Ahaz, with his 
courtiers, goes forth to.a reservoir 
in the suburbs, whence the city is 
supplied with water, purposing, if 
possible, to.secure so essential a 
resource from the possession of 
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the enemy. While the inhabitants 
of the city in general, agitated 
and distressed, are providing secu- 
rities for their valuables, and re- 
fuges for their families, Isaiah, di- 
rected by divine revelation, and 
confident of divine protection, pre- 
sents himself to the public, com- 

osed and at leisure. To evince 
fie assurance that all this dis- 
quietude is unnecessary, instead 
of seeking a timely retreat for his 
family, he is seen leading to the 
suburbs his son Shear-jashub. He 
approaches the king, an outrageous 
defier of Jehovah, and flagrant 
devotee to idolatrous big TL for 
he has a message from God unto 
him. The long despised, ” as 
long suffering Jehovah, will once 
more prove the heart of this rebel- 
lious descendant of David, with 
such an overture of mercy as shall, 
at least, illustrate his own grace, 
and exhibit in its odious colours 
the deceitfulness and hardening 
influence of sin. 

Unsolicited, and undesired, the 
blessed God proffers, in this mo- 
ment of danger and alarm, assu- 
rances of his protection; inviting 
Ahaz to confidence in his pro- 
mises, and predicting that, far 
from Penh 2. their designs 
against Jerusalem, Rezin and Pe- 
kah would shortly be overtaken 
by most disastrous calamities ; and 
that within sixty-five years their 
countries should be laid desolate. 

While delivering this gracious 
message, the prophet perceives 
unequivocal symptoms of dis- 
pleasure and incredulity, and 
therefore admonishes his reluctant 
audience on the importance of re- 
ceiving, with due respect and 
credence, the message of Je- 
hovah, as the only effectual means 
of restoring them to composure 
and security, (verse 9.) Con- 
scious at this moment of a new 
impulse of the prophetic spirit, 
urging him to seek still farther, 
on behalf of Jehovah, the attention 
and confidence of Ahaz, he pro- 

N.S. No. 25. 
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ceeds :—‘‘ If you believe not that 
my message is from the God of 
Israel, or distrust his power and 
readiness to fulfil it, demand such 
a proof of omnipotent interference 
as will satisfy you on these points. 
Jehovah even condescends to sub- 
mit to yer the choice of the great- 
est difficulties. Name what mi- 
racle he shall perform, either in 
the world beneath or above, that 
will convince you he is the true 
God, and will fulfil the message 
you have heard.” In vain, how- 
ever, is this new instance of divine 
condescension. Ahaz, with con- 
temptuous obduracy, will have 
nothing to do with Jehovah; he 
has already formed his own plans 
for escaping impending danger, 
if he has not already sent off his 
subsidy to the King of Assyria. 
(2 Kings xvi. 7, 8.) At all events 
he will not make trial of Jehovah. 
Filled with holy indignation at 
such outrageous _perverseness, 
such daring scorn of the gracious 
advances which he was commis- 
sioned tomake, Isaiah, undaunted, 
rises into very solemn and affectin 
expostulation :—‘ Is it thus, 0 
Sagsnerate offspring of believing 
and pious David, that you requite 
the Lord? His prophets have 
counselled, sneumilad reproved 
you, till their patience isexhausted, 
and they despair of effecting your 
reformation. Will not this suffice 
you? Are you determined to 
venture the dread experiment, to 
exhaust the patience of my God? 
Since you thus obstinately refuse 
to prove the claims of Jehovah to 
your faith and obedience, I appeal 
to you no more in his name. Vet 
be it known to you, that he will 
proceed with the accomplishment 
of his gracious purposes to the 
house of David, and Israel his. 
people, in defiance of the rebellion 
and malignity of his creatures.” 
Then conscious of the full tide 
of prophetic influence rising in his 
soul, enabling him to realize, as 
present, eyents otherwise hid from 
E 








a6 
mortals in the futurity of remote 
ages, he exclaims: ‘ Behold, a 
virgin eminently psenae por by 
divine favour, conceiveth and bear- 
eth a son, and calleth his name 
IMMANUEL, for he shall be recog- 
nized as uniting in his person the 
attributes of God, with the essen- 
tial properties of man, that he may 
manifest the loving kindness of 
God, and reconcile to him the 
apostate race of Adam. Yet 
though miraculously conceived, 
he shall be born, and live, and be 
nourished, like other human crea- 
tures. But this is an event far 
remote. Your eyes, O Ahaz, 
shall never behold it. Nearl 

sixty-five years shall elapse, as i 
have already declared, before 
Israel and Syria shall be made de- 
solate; those lands, whose ap- 
proaching kings cause all this dis- 
may and alarm. Yet even their 
desolation is nearer, far nearer, 
than the incarnation of God. 
Your descendants, however, when 
Israel and Syria are overthrown, 
according to Jehovah’s declaration, 
will learn to trust him, and look 
forward with greater confidence to 
the birth of Immanuel.” =. 
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REFLECTIONS ON EGYPT. 
** Sic transit gloria mundi.” 
No. one, we should think, of any 
‘sensibility, can turn an eye to this 
strange land, without the liveliest 
interest and deepest veneration. 
Hf we regard it only in reference 
to its antiquity, what deep feelings 
of interest 1s it calculated to 
excite. We naturally love to 
travel: back upon the ages that are 
past, and trace the history of our 
species; we love to snatch from 
dhilivion the memory of those who 
are gone before us; and, indeed, 
‘what is the past to us at all, ex- 
cept as we can trace, amidst its 
‘gloom and obscurity, the footsteps 
of kindred’ men ?' What is it to us, 
but a blank—a void, except as we 
can people it with the phantoms 
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If we revert to 
a period beyond the records of 
man, what hold has it upon our 
regard; the whole eternity that is 
past is nothing to us, except as 
connected with events that can 


of the departed. 


affect us. In turning to the his- 
tory of Egypt, we turn to the his- 
tory of some of the patriarchs of our 
race. Some parts of it are, indeed, 
obscure and doubtful, and much 
fabulous, but this does not, per- 
haps, lessen the interest we feel, 
for we look into the twilight of his- 
tory in the same manner as we 
ah into the twilight of evening, 
with an intenser gaze, and more 
fixed eyes, in order that we may 
discern, amid the indistinctness 
before us, what is reality and what 
is phantom, what is truth, and what 
is the creation of our own fancy. 
But the antiquity of Egypt is 
linked with associations of no 
ordinary nature. We turn to it 
as the cradle of human genius, the 
birth-place of the arts and sciences ; 
there the mind of man first put 
forth its strength; there spran 
up many of those inventions which 
embellish or solace life, and many, 
too, of those splendid vanities which 
beguile, which delude, and which 
curse our race; there arose all the 
pomp and pageantry of systematic 
warfare, and military greatness ; 
there man first turned a curious 
and inquisitive mind to the works 
of Deity, and mused with a half- 
philosophic and half-superstitious 
eye upon the revolutions of the 
heavenly orbs, as they pursued 
their way so uninterruptedly and 
so calmly amidst the perplexities 
and the changes of man; and 
there, too, alas for human degene- 
racy! as his genius and intellect 
expanded, as the arts and sciences 
arose, he sunk deeper in moral 
ignoranee, nay, his very kuow- 
ledge subserved the purposes of 
superstition, (much of his astro- 
nomy, for instance, gave birth to 
the absurdest mythological fables, ) 
until, what a Greek one said of 
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Athens, might have been said with 
still greater justice of Egypt, 
‘that there were more gods than 
men.” Yes, there that intellect, 
with the honours of which he there 
for the first time became properly 
acquainted, was prostituted to 
idolatry and superstition, to an 
extent never witnessed before, and 
never witnessed since. Here then 
is @ comment, a touching com- 
ment, upon all the depth of our 
full! Here is seen genius ex- 
panding in its strength, civili- 
zation, art, science, and yet moral 
ignorance as great as intellectual 
improvement. 

The Egyptians were certainly a 
wenderful people; they were the 
only people who have ever been 
able to give imperishability to their 
wurks; while the structures of 
other lands lie crumbling in dust, 
while desolation and evanescence 
are written upon the productions 
of all other ancient nations, nay, 
while antiquaries dispute about 
the very site of some of the most 
renowned cities upon earth, the 
rise and destruction of which were 
long antedated by the pyramids 
of Egypt, the works of the an- 
cient Egyptians still remain, to 
attest their indefatigable industry, 
their skill and ingenuity; they 
still remain as the memorials of 
their power, defying all the changes 
and the storms of time, all the in- 
eursions of conquerors, who have 
at intervals swept over this de- 
voted land, since that long-past 
day when it was jtself a conqueror. 
Nay, they stamped even death 
with immortality, and gave per- 
petuity to that frail body, which 
is generally doomed to oblivion 
aad dissolution. 

But while we admire the genius 
and the ingenuity which they ex- 
hibited, and the indefatigable toil 
which they must have used to ac- 
complish their vast undertaking, 
which, from the time which must 
necessarily have been consumed 
in their completion, must often 


have been bequeathed by ‘one 
generation to another; we natu- 
rally inquire, what is the design’ 
of all? surely, where all the skill,. 
and all the labour, and all the 
resources of man were lavished so. 
profusel:, something worthy of all 
this must have been the result, 
Alas! this is the most mortifying 
consideration of all; since it is 
evident, that the only monuments 
which human pride and human 
power have made enduring, are 
those which serve to commemorate 
our mortality ; yes, the pyramids 
only celebrate our decay—only 
serve for the tomb of human va- 
nity. Alas! Egypt, thou art then 
as other nations, notwithstanding 
the enduring monuments of thy 
greatness. Thou art as forcible 
an illustration of the vanity of all 
things human as the rest! Thé 
grandeur of thy kingdom, as well 
as that of so many others, has 
vanished ; the thunder of thy wars, 
and the fame of thy regal con- 
querors are no more;—where is 
Sesostris, who, if history speaks 
truth, subjected to thy narrow 
dominions half the world? Where 
is the renowned Memphis, where 
is the mighty Thebes? all these 
things have passed away; and 
nothing is left of thee but th 
pyramids and thy mummies, whic 
speak louder than complete deso- 
lation and decay. For what can 
speak more emphatically to the 
pride of man, than royalty thus 
prostrate, grandeur thus humbled, 
than thy monarchs enclosed in 
thy dusky pyramids, the perpe- 
tual mementos of human vanity 
and nothingness ? 

H. R. 


CONGREGATIONAL READING OF 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
Tue Editors are requested to 
favour the following rémarks and 
inquiries with insertion in their in- 
ereasingly valuable and important 
periodical. The topid is’ miani- 
festly of high consequence, and 
E 2 








demands a more judicious atten- 
tion from the religious public. As 
the writer wishes for information, 
he will feel obliged by the appear- 
ance of some early communication 
in the Congregational Magazine. 

What is the best mode of read- 
ing the Scriptures in public wor- 
ship? To render them generally 
interesting to the people ; to pro- 
mote an universal acquaintance 
with the contents of both Tes- 
taments entire; to make them 
more attractive to mere hearers ; 
and to induce a personal and intel- 
ligent reading of them in private ? 

Such inquiries naturally present 
themselves on this subject; and it 
would be more than gratifying to 
have, in reply, the result of expe- 
rence and wisdom. 

The practice of the ancients, 
Jews and Christians, might not be 
an uninteresting particular for in- 
vestigation ; nor may it be unsuit- 
able here to glance at the various 
parties of the religious world, to 
ascertain their eoathant in this bu- 
siness. 

The Jews have long had their 
sections of ‘‘the Law and the Pro- 
phets,” for public reading, (as is in- 
structively shown by Lightfoot, i. 
p- 303. fol. ed.) but whence their 
well-known omissions of many 
parts? and are not the moderns ge- 
nerally chargeable with this parti- 
ality too? 

or the members of the Roman 
Catholic church, the learned Lamy 
prepared “ A new method for dis- 
Awe of the several parts of the 
oly Scriptures in such a manner 
as that they may all be read in the 
space of a year, and with most 
convenience and advantage.” (In- 
troduct. to H.S. p. 496.) Nor is 
such a “ method” undeserving the 
attention of Protestants. 

It should also be inquired, what 
is the authorized mode of pro- 
ceeding in the Greek church? The 
notice of these two ancient sects 
would lead to the consideration of 
earlier and more distant times, 
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‘Then should come under review 
the chief divisions of Christendom 
in the presentday ; as the Lutheran 


and Reformed churches on the 
Continent of Europe; the Presby- 
terians in Scotland; the Episeo- 

— and Nonconformistsin Eng- 
and. 

The Wesleyan Methodists are 
now becoming a very numerous 
body, and exhibit a strict confor- 
mity to their own regulations ; but 
have their “‘ minutes of conference” 
ever yet prescribed for the Con- 
gregational reading of the Holy 
Scriptures? 

The method of proceeding among 
the Independents seems very diver- 
sified ; but whether uniformly so 
judicious as desirable, may admit 
of discussion. But is not the 
plan of chapter reading generally 
exceptionable, inasmuch as the 
division of chapters is so repeatedly 
and so obviously inaccurate ? 
Should not our selections for read- 
ing be directed by the sense and 
appropriateness of the subject, 
without any regard to the nume- 
rous chasms of either chapters or 
verses? 

Equally objectionable also is 
the division of Scripture into 
** Books,” as many have long 
thought; and, probably, the most 
instructive and intelligible mode 
of reading would be, the order of 
chronology. It is, doubtless, the 
order of nature, and should we 
not hereby both exhibit to our 
con tions the regular suc- 
mn even detailed in the 
sacred history, and the progressive 
disclosure of the whole plan of 
divine revelation ? 

Would it not be useful, both for 
ministers and their people, to have 
a kind of Annual Directory for 
reading the Scriptures? It would 
of course be subject to occasional 
interruptions ; but sucha metho- 
dical regulation would be ob- 
viously attended with many ad- 
van . Let the following plan, 
therefore, for one month, be sub- 
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mitted to consideration, and if it 
be deemed eligible, it may be con- 


tinued for the succeeding months 
of the year 1827. 


JANUARY. 





MORNING. 


AFTERNOON. 


EVENING. 





~ | Dars. 


Gen. i. ii. 1—3. Matt. ii. 1-18. | Gep. ii. Matt. ii. 19—23. iii. 


“) Gen. iii. Matt. iv. 





14 | Gen. iv. 2—16. 26. Matt, v. 1—26. | Gen. vi. Matt. v. 27. to end. 


Gen. vii. Matt. vi. 1—18. 





21 | Gen. viii. Matt. vi. 19. toend. | Gen. ix. 1—17. 28, 29. Matt. vii. | Gen. xi. 1—9. Matt. viii. 











28 | Job i. Matt. ix. 1—22. 





Job ii, Matt. ix. 23. to end. 





Job iii. Matt. x. 1—22, 








This plan is intended for three 
public services, and apportions 
the reading of about 40 or 50 verses 
for each of them; not,too large a 
portion of the Scriptures, it is pre- 
sumed, for congregations. Some 
passages are omitted, as unsuit- 
able for public reading, relative to 
the propriety of which, however, 
various ministers may have their 
respective opinions. The chrono- 
logical order- is followed, as given 


by Lightfoot, and recently brought 
before the public in Townsend’s 
edition of the English Bible. 
Hoping to resume this interesting 
topic very shortly, the writer con- 
cludes, at present, with ‘best 
wishes for a happy New Year” 
to the Editors ant readers of the 
Congregational Magazine. 


MaOnrnc. 
Manchester, Dec. 1826. 


Ft 
ORIGINAL LETTERS. 





‘¢ The most sincere and faithful history of things is to be learned from the epistles of 


the writers of every age.” 


Fatuer Paut Sanrpi. 





XXVII.—Rev. John Newton to 
John Thornton, Esq. London. 


Olney, ye 13 Mar. 79. 
My Dearest Sir—My last was only 
a note accompanying Mr. Scott’s MS. 
which set off from hence y® 4th inst., 
and I hope came safely to your hand, 
I have had an answer from Johnson, 
to whom I wrote about it, and he 
promises to do every thing fair and 
well for Mr. Scott. So that I shall 
beg you to let Mr. Scott’s MS. be de- 
livered to him when you have done with 
it; but there wed | be no hurry—a 
month hence will do. I gave him no 
hint about the hymn-book, choosing to 
hear farther from you first. 

Mr. Wilkinson was ordained ye 28th 
ult., and preached for me the Thursday 
following. His text was Ps. cxix. 71. 
His sermon experimental and savory. 
Our people were much pleas’d. His 
spirit is humble, his temper solid, his 


—— ; and I have no doubt 
t he will prove an exemplary mini- 
ster. He will enter upon his curacy of 
Harwood, near Winslow, at Lady-day. 
In consequence of his coming, esp 


pose Mr. Scott and I shall have our 
sphere of action enlarged to that side 
of the country now and then. Mr. 
Moyer is engaged with Mr. Rose alter- 
nately for Cashalton and Beckenham, 
and iho will do well. 

Mr. Charles, the other young man, 
who was some time at Olney in 77, 
goes on well as curate with the Leices- 
tershire Justice, Mr. Newman, who is 
now taking root in his own living at 
Beauchamp, in Somerset, and so far 
as I can judge from his letters, is still 
lively, and earnest in his spirit, as well 
ce — and teachable. He wrote 
ately for my opinion, about going out 
with a dog ae pone which he | ‘4 t 
conducive to his health; but said, 
found it had given some offence. I 
did not treat it as sinful, but as unsuit- 
able and inexpedient, and therefore in 
my judgment forborn. He gave 


up all his other amusement from the 
first, and I hope the reasons I offer’d, 
will make him willing to part with this 
likewise. Small compliances with the 
world have too often insensibly led to 
a and it is safest for ministers, 

h for their own sakes, and for the 
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sake of those who are apt to justify 
themselves by our example, to abstain 
not only from evil, but from whatsoever 
has the least appearance of it, or ten- 
dency towards it. 

I have lately given up our Sunday 
evening meetings at the great house, 
instead of which I now pene a third 
time at church, where the auditory is 
much larger than the great house could 
hold. I have thought of doing so for 
some time, only the great house was 
rather an easier service. But as the 
Lord is pleased to continue my health, 
I venture upon him to 
strength likewise, for what seems upon 
the whole to promise most useful- 
ness. . 

You may, perhaps, remember the 
tale of the Mohammedan hog, which I 
once sent to Mrs. Thornton. Mr. 
Cowper lately versified it, and I re- 
serve the other side to transmit you a 
copy. He did it in about an hour; 
it gives a proof that his faculties are 
no ways hurt by his long illness, and 
likewise, that the taste and turn of his 
mind are still the same. 


Thus says the prophet of the Tark, 
Let Musselmen beware of pork. 
There is a partin ev’ry swine, 
No follower or friend of mine 
May boste, whate’er his inclination, 
On pain of excommunication. 
Such Mahomets mysterious charge, 
And thus he ieft the point at large. 

Had he the sinful part express’d, 
7 might, with » eat the rest, 
Bur for Lo weep ms thought it hard, 
From the whole hog to be debarr’d, 
And set their wits to work, to find 
What joint the prophet bad in mind.] 
Much co r0se, 
These chuse the back, the belly those: 
By some ’tis confidently said, 

e meant not to forbid the head ; 
While others at that doctrine rail, 
And praisely prefer tlie tail. 
Thus, conscience freed from ev'ry clog, 
Amongst thear they eat up the hog. 
A laugh—'tis well, —the tale apply’, 
They make you laugh on t’other side. 
** Reneunce the world,” tlie preacher cries; 
*¢ We da,” a multitude replies. 
While one, as innocent, regards 
A snug and friendly game at cards. 
And one, whatever you may say, 
Can see no evil ina play. 
Some love a concert, or a race, 
And others shooting, and the chase. 
Revil’d and lov’d, reoouuc’d and follow’d, 
Thus bit by bit the world is swallow’d. 
Each thinks his neighbor makes too free, 
¥et likes: slice as weil as he. 
With their sauce they sweeten, 
Till, quite from tail to snout, "tis eaten. 


ord me 


The six lines included in the [ ] are 
an addition of mine. 

We — Dr. Ford in about ten 
days on his return from Stanmore to 
Melton. I shall then endeavour to fix 
for a Leicester journey. I hope we 
shall go and return before the post- 
chaise tax takes place. For I think 
much of the expense of that mode of 
travelling already, and yet Mrs. New- 
ton cannot well take a journey any 
other way. She has had another vio- 
lent return of the pain in her stomach, 
and a week’s illness. after it, since I 
wrote last. But I bless the Lord she 
is now pretty wellagain. Mr. Barham 
wishes me to inquire, if any of my 
friends want a black boy, who applied 
to him upon the death of his master. 
He says he is well-disposed, and a 
good servant. He was about enlist- 
ing in the army for a bit of bread, 
if Mr. B. had not taken bim into his 
house for a while. With our best re- 
spects to Mrs. Thornton, I remain, 

Dearest Sir, : 
Your most obedient, obliged Servant, 
Joux Newron. 


XXVIII.—Rev. G. Whitefield to 
Mrs. Savage. 


Gloucester, June 2, 1753. 
Dear Mapam—Indeed travelling and 
preaching hath quite fatigued this feeble 
tabernacle; but weary as I am, you, 
as well as my dear, dear Mr. Savage, 
must have a line or two. Indeed, it 
is a line of love, and a line of gratitude 
unfeigned. My rich Master can alone 
pay you the debt I owe. Your kind- 
nesses excite me to love him the more, 
May his grace enable me to serve him 
better. Blessed be his name. Since my 
pases at Carmarthen, I have been 
elped to preach at Swanzy, Neath, ia 
two churches, and several other places. 
Our Lerd gave us a weeping parting 
from Wales. Next Thursday, perhaps 
you may hear me at London. Lord 
help me! I am a poor worthless pil- 
grim. Add to my obligations, dear 
Madam, by praying for me, and indeed 
and indeed, I will continue to pray for 
you and yours, till I can pray no more. 
Ere long our praising time will come. 
That our hearts may be tuned for that 
blissfal employ every day more and 
more, is the continual cry of his heart, 
who begs leave te subscribe himself, 
dear Madam, 
¥aur most obliged, affectionate Friend, 
amd ready Servant for Christ's gaber 
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THE CHRISTIAN IN THE Ambition tottering on bis throne, 
T . Fears for his falling state ; 
a ne Each for himself, and for his own, 
«* LeT war again sweep o’er the earth,” Dreads every shock of fate ; 
The Almighty monarch cries ; The last looks back on pain and woe, 
«Let human guilt again give birth The gloomy future who can know, 
To human agonies ; Bat all in dread await. 
Let man again burl wide and far Before are seen, death, danger, fear, 
His mimic thunderbolts of war, And desolation in the rear. 


Let al! his wrath arise ; 


And dart his lightnings to destroy But there is one who in the strife, 


, soy Yet feels not with the rest ; 
That earth I formed at first for joy. He looks beyond to that bright life, 
Tis done; man fills that life with woe, Which death can ne’er arrest. 
Which God designed to bless, Though stornis and tempests shake the 
And spoils those Eden-spots below, ground, 
Which love alone should press ; ‘Though wars and tumults roll around, 
And devastates this fairy scene, No fear invades his breast ; 
Which bwéfor man had only: been He feels that he who rules the skies, 
A world of happiness. Presides o’er human destinies. 
How looks he now, amid the strife , < 
Himself alone hath brought to life ? Though billows threaten to o’erwhelm, 
And crested ovean wave, 
As a magician that has called He sees a pilot at the helm, 
Some horrid form to sight, Whose skill can quell the wave ; 
And stands in fearful gaze, appalled Though chaos seem to reign again, 
At his own wond’rous might ; And tempests mingle earth and main, 
Thus stands frail man, aghast, afraid, He feels that Gop can save ; 
Amidst the havoc he has made, That nothing can obstruct his will, 
And longs to shun the sight ; That nothing can defy his skill. 
To shun the ruin he has sought, H. R. 
To shun the storms himself has wrought. 
a teat ttt tet ted 


STANZAS COMPOSED AFTER A VISIT TO ICOLMHILL, OR IONA, 
THE CELEBRATED SEAT OF ST. COLUMBA, 


See I then thy wave-beaten shore, lone isle ? 
f Whose vision oft has mingled with my dreams, 
When all fair, holy forms around me smile, 
When with the types of beauty fancy teems, 
And earth an archetype ideal seems ;— 
Barren thy soil, rude thine iron shore, 
Where neither nature blooms nor sunshine gleams : 
Thy nodding structures moulder with Time’s hoar, 
And, uttermost of isles, thou brav’st the Atiantic’s roar! 


The tide of ages rushes through my heart ! 
I live in olden days upon thy coast,— 
The veils of History begin to part, 
A I perforce allow thy hallowed boast : 
Here lived and greatly bled thy martyr host, 
Here the chaste choirs of pious virgins sung ; 
Of kingdoms, continents, enlightened most, — 
Science its torch on thy wild region flung, 

And to Jehovah’s shrine the trembling sinner clung ! 


Hail to thy noble ruins! and farewel? ! 

Their sacred bounds I ne’er shall trace again ; 

Long has old Time rung out thy funeral knell, 

Echoed by beetling crag and booming main ! 

Thy desolation prints no guilty stain, 

As when the towers of pride are overthrown :—~ 

The tears we weep for thee we do not feign: 

Thy fame endures, though centuries have flown, 
And thousand trophied piles have sunk ef brass and stone ! 
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And in the day of final ire and doom, 
When every shall have fled away, 


Out of this grave, yon bursting tomb, 
Shall not a tinted band wake from this clay ? 
And having made the Saviour all their stay, 
And led the pagan savage to his feet, 

Shall they not shine as stars of brightest ray ? 
Shall they not near his right hand find a seat ? 


And a Columba his loved convert children greet ? 


What though, in scene so dark, and age so rude, 
Deformed was truth, and desecrated rite ? 

What though into the holiest did intrude 

The idol-sense, which ever doth incite 

Vain Passion’s ardour, Superstition’s might ? 

Their hearts were pure and glowing mid the dross! 
From them beamed forth o’er distant realms the light ! 
For Christ a world exchanged they counted loss ! 


All triumph they abjured but in the blood-red cross ! 


Nor shall I lose thy memory, blessed spot ! 

Where’er my wandering steps hereafter bend : 

Nor shall thy lustre fade whate’er the lot 

That haply on thy sterile shore descend :— 

Of truth thou oracle, of man thou friend ! . 
Nor call it fickle chance nor cruel fate : 

The conquests of thy Jesus onward tend, 

And for his law, not isles, but worlds now await ! 


Thy Dove * should leave this ark,—earth’s waters, lo, abate! R.W.H, 


a ttt etd 


SONNET COMPOSED AT THE FOOT OF BEN NEVIS. 


Wuart tho’ thou art not Alp nor Apennine, 
Great Lord of mountains ; on whose outspread throne 
Of awful crags thou dreadly sitt’st alone, 
While throngs of tributary hills combine 
To shout thy towering state ; thy giant hands 
A liberal largess royally dispense, 
Of noble rivulets, and shadows dense, 
Glorious in gifts as sovereign in commands. 


Thy form why veiled? thy tears why fast they fall ? 
For sure amid thy signs of grief, e’en now, 
The radiance of the sun is on thy brow 
Erect, as hearing, answering heaven’s call ! 
So while I weep o’er earth, may light attend 
Mine upward course, as heavenward I ascend ! R, W. H. 


(3004040 00008808 


SONNET ON SEEING THE LITTLE ISLE OF INCHEMACHAME, WITH 


THE RUINS OF ST. COLMOCK, IN THE LAKE MONTEATH. 


Tis, this is beauty! can philosophy, 
With all its boasted power, heighten the zest 
Of Nature, in her richest livery drest, 
Of lake and isle, of mountain and of tree. 
Religion too, of Nature sister-maid, 
Who dost unfold, from leaves antique and quaint, 
The simple worth recluse of many a saint, 
How dost thou pour around this scene thine aid. 


Oft have these slumbering waves the parting strain 
Borne with soft cadence to the echoing shore ; 
And here, too, holy men have searched the lore, 
Which curious scrolls, with symbols dight, contain. 
Nature, Religion claim thee, Island Gem ! 
Still teach thou knowledge, still breathe requiem. R. W. H. 





* Allusion to the name of Iona, as well 43 to that of its Saint. 
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Some Account of the Life and Writ- 
ings of John Milton, derived 
principally from Documents in 
his Majesty’s State Paper Office, 
now first published. By the Rev. 
H. J. Todd, M. A. F.S. A. and 
R. S.L. London: 1826. svo. 
pp. 450. 

TAUGHT to venerate the name of 
Milton before we could under- 
stand either his poetry or his prose, 
we have, from the earliest period 
of our recollection, approached his 
writings with a reverence unfelt 
for any other productions of human 
genius. This feeling has not been 
diminished by a closer and more 
intelligent acquaintance with his 
works. On the contrary, every 
fresh perusal brings the discovery 
of some charm unperceived before, 
and heightens our admiration of his 
lofty and matchless powers. At 
first we only knew him as the poet 
of Paradise Lost, whose heavenly 
muse, sung 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world and all our 

woe, 

His pictures of primeval innocence, 

and paradisaical beauty ; of diabolic 

power and malignity ; of the bat- 
tles of angels, and the sublime em- 
ployments of the heavenly hierar- 
chies; are powerfully fitted to en- 
gage the young mind, and possess 

a freshness and fascination which 

are calculated to give animation to 

dulness, and vivacity to age. 

But the prose of Milton is not 
less interesting to us than his poetry. 
Indeed, the best of his prose com- 
positions continually remind us of 
his happiest efforts in the first of 

ms. ‘They display all the ar- 
se of his high poetic faney, and 
convey the most valuable instruc- 
tion, in language more like that of 
angels than of men. ‘The lofty 
patriotism, the uncompromising love 
N.S. No, 25. 


of liberty, the hatred of tyranny 
and = oma and the enlightened 
attachment to all that is calcu- 
lated to give dignity to man and 
honour to God, which pervade his 
leading works, entitle him to the 
most sacred homage of all the 
friends of the rights and liberties 
of mankind.—But, in expressing 
our early and continued veneration 
for this distinguished man, we are 
forgetting, that we are in danger 
of the folly of attempting to eulo- 
gize one, whom all the world has 
agreed to place on the loftiest 
pinnacle of earthly glory. No 
praise of ours can add any thing to 
the fame of John Milton. 

That many of the events of his 
life are lost for ever, and that he 
died in comparative obscurity, 
are more matters of regret than 
wonder. These things have be- 
fallen multitudes of whom the world 
was not worthy ; and they are likely 
to be the fate of the heroes of 
other times that are yet to come. 
It is a natural curiosity, that en- 
deavours to explore the concealed, 
and to revive the forgotten parts 
of the history of eminent men. It 
is desirable to discover, if we can, 
the circumstances which gave rise 
to their distinguished efforts, the 
springs which most powerfully 
operated on their minds and con- 
duct, the processes of thought and 
application which they pursued, 
the sources of their information or 
imagery, the principles which 
formed their taste or their charac- 
ter, the associates of their enter- 
prise or their glory, the motives 
which stimulated to exertion, and 
the success or defeat which fol- 
lowed their efforts. But, alas! 
how little do we often know on 
such points, after the most laborious 
researches. Who can tell us any 
thing of the author of Job, or of - 
the life or death of Homer? 













34 
Happily the history of Milton 
is not involved in such obscurity; 
and, all things considered, we have 
a tolerably fair portion of informa- 
tion respecting him. Still we can- 
not conceal our opinion, that Mil- 
ton has not yet met with a biogra- 
pher in all respects qualified for 
the task, That task, it, must be 
admitted, is no common one; re- 
quiring, in order to its satisfactory 
accomplishment, a combination of 
qualities and endowments rarely to 
be met with in one individual. 
That we are not pronouncing an 
opinion at random, will appear by 
adverting to the leading writers 
who have exerted themselves to 
furnish the world with an account 
of this extraordinary man. It has 
been attempted by men of various 
parties, and some of them of no 
mean distinction in the literary re- 
public; but in all of them, we are 
much deceived if it will not ap- 
ar, that some great quality has 
en wanting to enable them to do 
justice, (not to the statement. of the 
facts of his life, for this.is to be 
found, substantially in, them , all;) 
but_to the diversifed talents, pur- 
suits, and, in short, the entire mind 


and _ character of. this, gifted in-_ 


dividual. 

The first account. of Milton was 
laid before the world by Anthony 
A. Wood, in the, Fasti.attached to 
the first volume of his. Athene 
Oxonienses, published in 1691. 
It was composed by. the assistance 
ofa friend,, who. received, , the 
greater part of 


Wood elsewhere represents .. as 
** credulous, roving, and, magotie- 
headed, and sometimes little better 
than crased.” Considering, the 
prejudiced mind of Wood, and his 
usual method of treating characters, 
the narrative is on the whole credi- 
table to his impartiality. It con- 
tains the chief outline of Milton’s 
life, and a notice of the greater 
part of his works. The following, 
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the statement, from, 
Milton himself, and_ his relations., 
This friend , was, Aubrey; whom, 





(January, 
sentences are very characteristic of 
the Oxford historian’s manner. 

“* At first we find him a Presby- 
terian, and a most sharp and violent 
opposer of prelacy, the established 
ecclesiastical discipline, and the 
orthodox. clergy. Shortly after, he 
did set on foot, and maintained very 
odd and novel positions concerning 
divorce; and then taking part with 
the Independents, he became a 
great Antimonarchist, a bitter ene- 
my to King Charles I., and at 
length arrived to that unparalleled 
height of monstrous and profligate 
impudence, as in print to justify the 
most execrable murder of him, the 
best of Kings, as I shall anon tell 
you. Afterwards being made Latin 
secretary to the Parliament, we 
find him a commonwealth’s-man, a 
hater of all things that looked to- 
wards a single person, a great re- 
proacher of the Universities and 
scholastical degrees, decency and 
uniformity in the church, hen 
Oliver ascended the throne, he be- 
came Latin secretary, and proved 
to him very serviceable, when em- 
ployed in business of weight and 
moment, and did great matters to 
attain a_name and wealth. To 
conclude, he was.a person of won- 
derfal parts, of a very sharp bitin 
and satyrical wit. e was.a g 
philosopher. and historian, an ex- 
cellent poet, Latinist, Grecian, and 
Hebraician,, a. good mathematician 
and, musician, and so. rarely en- 
dowed by nature, that had he been 
but honestly principled, he. might 
have, been highly useful to. that 
party against which he all along 
appeared with much malice and 
bitterness.” 

Thus far this snarling but useful 
writer. The next account of Mil- 
ton was from the pen of his nephew, 
Edward Philips. It was published 
in 1694, prefixed to an edition, in 
12mo..of Milton’s Letters of State. 
It is short, but being written. by 
one who had passed a good deal 
of time with the.poet, furnishes 
some information . respecting his 
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“@omestic circumstances which can 
be ‘relied on, and which could not 
otherwise be obtained. By him 
was first comimunicated the curious 
fact, that Milton’s poetical “ vein 
never flowed freely, but from the 
autumnal equinox to the vernal, 
and that whatever he attempted at 
other times was never to his satis- 
faction, though he courted his fancy 
ever so much.” Johnson laughs at 
this; but Johnson was no poet. 
We do not know whether any 
discovery has ever been made of 
the tract referred to in the follow- 
ing sentence of Philips’s account. 
6 ite (Milton) had, as I remember, 
prepared for the press an answer to 
some little scribing quack in Lon- 
don, who had written a scurrilous 
libel against him ; but whether by 
dissuasion of friends, as thinking 
him a fellow not worth his notice, 
or for what other excuse, I know 
not, this answer was never pub- 
lished.” What a precious morsel 
this would be to some black letter 
hunter;—to such a man as Mr. 
Todd. It would be worth all his 
discoveries in the State Paper 
Office. 

The next, and indeed the first 
extended life of the poet, came from 
the pen of John Toland, the infidel. 
It was prefixed to the edition of 
Milton’s works, published in three 
volumes folio, and was also publish- 
ed by itself in 8vo. in 1699. To the 
8vo. edition was annexed ‘‘ Amyn- 
tor; or, a Defence of Milton’s 
Life,” by the same individual. He 
tells us, that besides the poet’s own 
writings, ‘‘ I learnt some parti- 
culars of him from a person that 
had been once his amanuensis, 
which were confirmed to me by 
his daughter now dwelling in Lon- 
don, and by a letter written to me 
at my desire x; his last wife, who 
is still alive. perused the papers 


of one of his nephews, learnt what 
1 could in discourse with the other ; 
and Jastly, consulted such of his 
acquaintance as, after the best in- 


quiry, 


I was able to discover.” 
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Tt is evident from the work, that 
Toland ‘took considerable pains to 
ascertain the truth, and was quite 


fearless in stating it. His love of 
liberty was evident; but his hos- 
tility to revealed religion unfitted 
him for being the faithful biogra- 
pher of such a manas Milton. He 
first laid before the world strong 
proof, especially in the declaration 
of Charles II., that Dr. Gauden, 
and not Charles I., was the author 


of the Eikon. Basilike—a_ dis- 
covery which the researches of 
Mr. Todd, in his Life of Bishop 


Walton, has since confirmed and 
set at rest. We concur, on the 
whole, in Dr. Symmon’s account 
of Toland. ‘ It is an able and 
gee work. Whatever may be 
the demerits of this author in some 
essential respects, his merit as the 
biographer of our great poet, is 
certainly considerable, and entitles 
him to an honourable station among 
the asserters of historic truth. The 
admirers of Milton are under great 
obligations to him.” 

Addison’s critique on Paradise 
Lost, in the Spectator, contributed 
more largely than any thing which 
had previously been done to esta- 
blish the poetical fame of Milton. 
But it could scarcely be known 
from that production that Milton 
had ever written in prose, And 
indeed, of the great majority of 
Milton’s biographers it must be 
affirmed, that, while they glory in 
the poet, they are almost ashamed of 
the man. They love the author of 
Paradise Lost, but scarcely like to 
be found in company with the 
writer of Areopagitica. 

Dr. Birch, in 1738, prefixed a 
life of Milton to his edition of his 
works; and Doctor, afterwards 
Bishop Newton, furnished another 
in the same circumstances. Both 
these lives supply some additional 
information respecting the poet, 
Dr. Birch was a man of research 
and candour, but could not do jus- 
tice to the poetical genius ai ar- 
dent temperament of Milton. New- 

F 2 











ton was a rising churchman, and 
was therefore incapable of sym- 
pathizing with the stern and un- 
compromising principles, of a civil 
and religious nature, which distin- 
guished the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth. Both works, though 
fairly written, are dull, and are 
deficient in those enlarged and 
philosophic views which the in- 
teresting and peculiar nature of 
their subject required. If Newton 
had reflected on Milton’s stinging 
remarks on the “ marginal stuf- 
fings” for which some of his co- 
temporaries were distinguished, he 
would have added fewer notes to 
the exquisite production of the im- 
mortal bard. Could the Poet arise 
from the dead, he would be great! 
amazed to find himself loaded wi 
such a mass of annotation. 

Hayley, as possessed of some 
poetical talent, though not of a 
very high order, was so far better 
— than some of his pre- 

ecessors to ‘do justice to the muse 
of Milton. He therefore produced 
a more elegant book. But he was 
@ vain man, and as unfit to be his 
biographer as he was to do that 
office for Cowper. In both cases 
he appears to have been ashamed 
‘of the religion of his authors. 

But what shall we say of John- 
son? No one will question his 
capability of estimating the lite- 
rary and poetical merits of Milton ; 
and yet he has produced the most 
imperfect and unjust of all the 
lives of Milton. It is insolent, 
malicious, and unfair. It prefers 
charges without proof, and reite- 
rates refuted slander. He hated 
his politics, he hated his religion, 
he hated his prose, and it is even 
doubtful whether he did not hate 
his poetry. Johnson had before 
lent himself to introduce the villan- 
ous work of Lauder, accusing Mil- 
ton of the grossest plagiarism. He 
appears rather to have regretted 
his failure than to have repented of 
his crime; for he seems all his life 
to have been better pleased to ex- 
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pee the faults than to illustrate the 
a 


uties of the poet. His_ praise 
is often faint, and his epithets qua- 
lified or reproachful, where, had a 
courtly bard been the subject, he 
would have been extolled with all 
the pomp and rotundity of John- 
sonian hyperbole. Johnson’s life 
called forth a most severe, but 
well-merited castigation from the 
pen of Archdeacon Blackburn, 
who, in his Memoirs of Thomas 
Hollis, Esq. exposes with great 
effect the malice and misrepre- 
sentations of Johnson. Of this 
production, Symmons expresses 
himself with just indignation, when 
he says—‘* We have seen a new 
Salmasius, unimpelled by those 
motives which actuated the hire- 
lings of Charles, revive in John- 
son; and have beheld the virtuous 
and the amiable, the firm and the 
consistent Milton, who appears to 
have acted, from the opening to the 
close of his hife, 


* As ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye,’ 


exhibited in the disguise of a mo- 
rose and a malevolent being; of a 
man, impatient himself of the so- 
cial subordination, yet oppressive 
to those within his power; of a 
wretch who, from pride, austerity, 
and prudence, was at once a rebel, 
a tyrant, and a sycophant, This 
atrocious libel has long since re- 
flected discredit on its author alone; 
and its falsehood has been so clear- 
ly demonstrated by many able pens, 
and prey pa | by those of Black- 
burn and Hayley, that a new bio- 
grapher of Milton might well be 
excused from honouring it with his 
notice.” 

This extract from Symmons na- 
turally leads us to oak of his life 
of the poet, which is, without all 
question, the ablest, the most con- 
sistent, and the most candid of all 
the lives of Milton. Dr. Symmons 
evidently wrote con amore. He 
loved the man, as well as admired 
the t, and had no inducements, 
from his political bias, to sacrifice 
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the patriot to the manes of his and 
his country’s enemies. He was an 
elegant scholar, and if not a poet 
himself, he was no contemptible 
judge of poetic merit; a staunch 


_asserter of the rights and liberties 


of men, and capable of fearlessly 
maintaining what he firmly be- 
lieved. He was, with two excep- 
tions, the very man to write the 
life of Milton ; but these are very 
important. ‘‘ Strongly attached,” 
as he himself tells us, ‘‘ to the 
Church of England, from whose 


Jap he sprang, and at whose bosom 


he was fostered,” regarding ‘‘ her 
spiritual worship as remote from 
the rude and unsightly devotion of 
Calvin, as from the childish mum- 
mery of Rome ;” admiring the gra- 
dations of her hierarchy and her 
“mild and liberal conduct,” he 
cannot be expected to do full jus- 
tice to the character of a man, 
whose mind, in those respects, was 
the very opposite of hisown. We 
fear, also, Dr. Symmons was no 
puritan in his religious views. Dif- 
fering, as we do, from Milton in 
some very important particulars, it 
is impossible not to perceive, in all 
his works, even in his last, the most 
injurious of all to his fame, his 
deep respect for the supreme autho- 
tity of revelation, the devotional 
tone of his mind, and his great fa- 
miliarity with the Scriptures. It 
is difficult for a person, not in ear- 
nest about religion himself, to enter 
fully into the views and feelings of 
such a man. 

Our readers, we are afraid, will 
suppose we have lost sight of 
Mr. Todd in this circumnavigation 
among the biographers of Milton. 
We assure them this has not been 
the case, and that we have been 
forced on this long voyage of dis- 
covery to our no small inconve- 
nience, from the disappointment 
we have met with. We took up 
Mr. Todd’s volume with no ordi- 
nary feelings of excitement. An- 
nounced to ‘‘ contain much new 
matter,” derived. principally from 


his Majesty’s State Paper Office, 
we cried out eureka, and proceeded 
to devour the choice provision. We 
fondly hoped to have some new 
light thrown on Milton and his 
times, to be furnished with much 
interesting illustration of his asso- 
ciates and occupations, and to be 
gratified with some at least of his 
unpublished correspondence. We 
never even dreamed that the State 
Paper Ofiice would be found to 
contain little more than a few en- 
tries in the books of council re- 
specting Milton, and some items of 
accounts in which his name occurs. 
Yet this is literally the fact; and, 
with the exception of the following 
letter, not before published, we 
cannot extract another fragment of 
any interest from the volume be- 
fore us. It is addressed to Brad- 
shaw on behalf of Andrew Marvell. 


“* My Lord,—But that it would be 
an interruption to ye publick, wherein 
yor studies are perpetually imployed, i 
should now and then venture to supply 
this my enforced absence wth a line or 
two, though it were my onely busines, 
and that would be noe slight one, to make 
my due acknowledgments of y* many 
favoures; wh 1 both doe at this time, 
and ever shall; and have this farder, weh I 
thought my parte to let you know of, that 
there will be wth you to morrow, upon 
some occasion of busines, a Gentleman, 
whose name is Mr. Marvile ; a man whom 
both by report, and ye converse I have 
had wh him, of singular desert for 
e State to make use of ; who alsoe offers 
Cimeclfe if yere be any imployment for 
him. His father was y¢ Minister of Hull, 
and he hath spent foure yeares abroad in 
Holland, France, Italy, and Spaine, to 
very good purpose, as I beleeve, and 
y® gaineing of those four languages; be- 
sides he is a scholler, and well read in 
ye Latin and Greek authors; and noe 
doubt of an approved conversation, for 
he com’s now lately out of ye house of 
y¢ Lord Fairefax, who was Generall, 
where he was intrusted to give some in- 
structions in y¢ languages to ye Lady and 
his Daughter. If upon y° death of Mr. 
* Wakerlev, y¢ Councell shall thinke yt I 
shall need any assistant in ye performance 
of my place (though for my p*' I find noe 
encumbrances of that wch Celongs to me, 


except it be in point of attendance at con- 
ferences wt Ambassadors, web | must con- 
fesse, in my Condition, | am not fit for,) it 
would be bard for them to find a man soe 
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fit-every way for yt purpose as this Gen- 
tleman, one who I beleeve in a short time 
would be able to doe them as good service 
as Mr. Ascan. This, my Lord, I write 
sinceerely, without any other-end than to 
performe my dutey to ye publick, in 
helping them .to an able servant; laying 
aside those jealosies, and that emulation, 
web mine owne condition might suggest 
to me, by bringing in such a coad- 
jutor; and remaine, 

** My Lord, 

*¢ Yor. most obliged, and 
«¢ Faithfull Servant, 


¢¢ Joun MILTON, ome nm. 


Pp. 163, 164. 
To Mr. Todd we do not wish to 
impute blame. He could not pub- 
lish what he did not find; but his ti- 
tle-page must mislead every reader. 
His account of Milton professes to 
be ‘ derived principally from do- 
cuments in his Majesty’s State 
Paper Office, now first published.” 
So far from this being the fact, 
nine-tenths of the information con- 
tained in the book was known to 
every reader of Milton before Mr. 
Todd was born. The only portion 
of the volume which is taken from 
the documents in the State Paper 
Office is Section III.; extending 
from page 107 to page 183, and 
including the life of Milton only 
from his appointment as Secretary 
of Foreign Tongues to the restora- 
tion of Charlies HI. ; and a consi- 
derable part even of that section is 
made up from other documents. 
All that Mr. Todd has brought 
together we are truly glad to see; 
but we cannot say that we know 
the life, or character, or genius, or 
times of Milton much better than 
we did before. His biographer has 
exercised a most praiseworthy di- 
ligence in research, but he has 
not produced a readable book, 
Tlie public cannot take interest in 
a volume consisting of fragments of 
minutes of council, even though 
that council he the council of 
state. Extracts of wills, grants of 
pensions, and dolorous petitions, 
may all supply matter fur the histo- 
rian to work upon ; but if bis work 
itself is made up of such things, he 
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those which this country furnishes. 
Toland’s resolution, when he wrote 
the first life of Milton, we think-a 
very wise one, and are surprised 
that Mr. Todd did not profit by it. 
*< T shall not be too minute in re- 
lating the ordinary circumstances 
of his life, and which are common 
to him with all other men. Writ- 
ings of this nature should, in my 
opinion, be designed to recommend 
virtue and to expose vice, or to il- 
lustrate history and to preserve the 
memory of extraordinary things. 
That a man, for example, was sick 
at such-a time, or well at another, 
should never be mentioned, except 
in the causes or effects, cure or con- 
tinuance, there happens something 
remarkable, and for the benefit of 
mankind to know: I had not, 
therefore, related Milton’s head- 
aches in his youth, were it not for 
the influence which this indisposi- 
tion had afterwards on his eyes; 
and that his blindness was rashly 
imputed by his enemies to the 
avenging justice of God.” 

There is much good sense and 
discrimination in these observations, 
and which, as they partly refer to 
Milton’s blindness, induce us to 
give Milton’s own account of the 
commencement and progress of this 
sad calamity, in a beautiful letter 
to Leonard Phalaris, of which Mr. 
Hayley has furnished no less beau- 
tiful a translation, which Mr. Todd 
has copied into his volume. 

** As 1 have cherished from my child- 
hood (if-ever mortal did) a reverential 
fondness for the Grecian name, and for 
native Athens in particular, so have 

continually persuaded myself, that at 
some period I should receive from that 
city a very signal return for my benevolent 
regard: nor has the ancient genius of 
your most noble country failed to realize 
my presage ; he has given me in you an 
Attick brother, and one most tenderly 
attached to me. Though I was known to 
you only by my writings, and though your 
residence was far distant from mine, you 
first addressed me in the most engaging 
terms by letter; and afterwards coming 
unexpectedly to London, and visiting the 
stranger, who had no eyes to see you, 
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continued your kindness to me-under that 
calamity, which. can. render. me.a more 
eligible friend to no one, and to many, 
perhaps, may make me an object of dis- 


« Since, therefore, you request me not 
to reject all. hope of ‘recovering my ‘sight, 
as you have an intimate friend at Paris, in 
Thevenot the physician, who excels ‘parti- 
cularly’ in. relieving ocular complaints, 
and whom you wish to consult concerning 
my eyes, after receiving from me such an 
account as may enable him to: understand 
the source and symptoms of my disorder, 
I will certainly follow your kind sugges- 


tion, that I may not appear to reject as+ 


sistance thus offered me, perhaps. pro- 
videntially.. 

It is about ten years, I think, since I 
perceived my sight to grow weak and dim, 
finding at the same time my intestines 
afflicted. with flatulence and oppression. 

“Even in the morning, if I began as 
usual to read, my eyes immediately suf- 
fered pain, and seemed to shrink, from 
reading, but, after some. moderate bodily 
exercise, were refreshed; whenever I 
looked at a candle I saw a sort of iris 
around it. Not long afterwards, on the 
left. side of my left eye: (which began to 
fail some years before :the other) a dark- 
ness arose, that hid from me all things on 
that side ;—if I chanced to close my right 
eye, whatever was before me seemed dimi- 
nished.—In the last three years; as my 
remaining eye failed, by, degrees some 
months before my sight was utterly. gone, 
all things that I could discern, though I 
moved not myself, appeared to fluctuate, 
now ‘to the right, ‘now to the left: Obsti- 
nate vapours seemed to have settled all 
over my forehead and. my temples, .over- 
whelming my eyes with a sort. of sleepy 
heaviness, especially after food, till 
evening; so that 1 poe ag Nar fw 
condition of the prophet 
Argonauticks : 





* Him vapours dark 
‘ Enyelop’d, and theearth appeared to roll 
‘ Beneath him sinking in a lifeless trance,’ 


But. I should ,not omit to:say, that while I 
had some little sight remaining, as soon as 
I went to bed, and reclined on either side, 
a copious light used to dart from my 
closed eyes; then, as my sight grew daily 
less, darker colours seemed to burst forth 
with vehemence, and. a kind of internal 
noise; but now, as if every thing lucid 
were extinguished, blackness, either abso- 
lute’or chequered, and interwoven, as it 
were with ash-colour, is accustomed to 
pour itself on my eyes; yet the darkness 
perpetually before them, as well during 
the night as in the day, scems always 
approaching rather to white than to black, 
admitting, as the eye rolls,a mimute ‘por- 
tion.of light.as through a crevice. 


ineus in ‘the 
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-* Though: from your. physician such 
a portion of hope also. may arise, yet, as 
under an evil that admits no cure, | regu- 
late and tranquillize my mind, often re- 
flecting, that since the days of darkness 
allotted to each, as the wise man reminds 
us, are many, hitherto my darkuess, by 
the singular mercy of God, with the aid 
of study, leisure, and the kind conversation 
of my friends, is much less oppressive than 
the deadly darkness to which he alludes. 
For if, as it is written, man-lives not by 
bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceeds from the mouth of God, why should 
not a man ‘acquiesce even ‘in this? not 
thinking that he can derive light from his 
eyes alone, but esteeming himself suffi- 
ciently enlightened by the conduct or provi- 
dence of God, 

** As long, therefore; as He looks for- 
ward, and provides for me as He does, and’ 
leads me backward and forward by the 
hand, .as it were, through my whole life, 
shall I not cheerfully bid my eyes keep 
holiday, since such appears to be His 
pleasure? But whatever‘ may’ be’ the 
event of your kindness, my dear: Philaras’ 
with a mind not .less resolute ‘and ‘firm 
than if I were Lynceus himself, bid you 
farewell. 

*¢ Westminster, Sept. 28, 1654.’’ 

Pp. 149:-152. 

We: have left ourselves’ little 
room for further remark ‘on this ex- 
tensive and interesting subject. It 
will be evident, from what we have 
said, that we do not mean to ex- 
cept: Mr.'Todd from our general 
observation; that Milton’ has not 
yet found a biographer worthy ‘of 

im: Mr. Todd” is too’ mueb a 
book-werm, and too closely con- 
nected with York or Canterbury, 
to appear as the impartial and de- 
cided historian of the Secretary of 
the. Commonwealth, and the first 
poet of the world. He speaks of 
his political writings ‘like a ‘man 
who is questioned about stolen 
goods, and is evidently ashamed ‘of 
most of the associates of Milton. 
His language about Milton’s pen 
being ‘‘ dipped inthe gall of Pu- 
ritanism,” is illustrative of his: 
school and his feelings, and, 
we may add, of his judgment, 
It is proof of his unfitness to esti-+ 
mate the mam and his times. He 
has made some additions to the 
brief which some future pleader is. 


yet destined to employ with more 
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powerful effect. We are not san- 
guine, and yet we will not despair. 
Should the writer of the splendid 
article which lately appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, on the 
theological work of Milton, de- 
vote a few years of his life to the 
subject, we will venture to say 
they would not be thrown away ; 
and we would express our hope, 
that a work might be the result, 
only inferior in genius and execu- 
tion to the mighty effort by which 
Milton has obtained imperishable 
renown. The field is large and 
rich; it only requires the hand of a 
skilful and diligent cultivator to 

ield an abundant harvest. The 
Miltonic period is without contro- 
versy the most interesting of Eng- 
lish history; it was fruitful in ex- 
traordinary characters and uncom- 
mon incidents; and though much 
has been done of late to illustrate 
it, itis still far from being exhaast- 
ed. Even the religious character 
and sentiments of Milton, we in- 
dulge the hope, are destined to un- 
dergo a more accurate investigation 
than they have yet experienced. 
He was, a man, on every subject, 

rhaps, sui generis; but we want 
the key which may probably unlock 
some of the intricacies which belong 
to his religious views: We are no 
apologists for his errors. We love 
the man, and admire the poet; but 
we do not choose to sink Christia- 
nity in our admiration of genius. 
Perhaps he was one of those mys- 
terious examples furnished by the 
providence of heaven, to show that 
the utmost extent of human genius 
and talent, when unassisted by the 
influence which is from above, and 
fostered by pride of understanding, 
may be left, in the affairs of reli- 
gion, to manifest the greatest 
weakness and folly. How import- 
ant to cultivate the spirit of his own 
admirable advice— 

at A ar Be lowly wise « 
Think only what concerns thee and thy 


Contented that thus far hath been revealed, 
Not of earth only, but of highest heaven. 
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On Scripture Difficulties. Twenty 
Discourses preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in the 
Year 1822, at the Lecture found- 
ed by the Rev. J. Hulse, M. A. 


By C. Benson, M. A. &c. Lon- 
don, 1825. Baldwin, 8vo. 12s. 


SocraATEs is reported to have 
said, concerning the writings of 
Heraclitus, that so much of them 
as could be understood, must be 
pronounced excellent and admi- 
rable; and that that portion might ~ 
be believed to be so, which could 
not be understood. It is very cer- 
tain, that the objectors to the sacred 
Scriptures, in resting their opposi- 
tion upon a few obscure places 
and apparent contradictions, have 


_ displayed little of the wisdom, 


atid none of the candour of that 
amiable heathen ; and our modern 
deists, at least, appear very un- 
likely to be benefited by an ex- 
ample of modesty and fairness, 
which the malignity and vulgarity 
of their minds disqualify them to 
appreciate. They have disdained 
no artifice, however mean, and 
withheld no railing, however vio- 
lent and unjust, by which they 
could excite the very lowest and 
worst passions of human nature 
against revelation. An awful 
spirit of blindness and rashness 
is fallen upon them, and their at- 
tempts to make good their argu- 
ment, resemble any thing rather 
than that dispassionate and serious 
spirit of inquiry, which alone be- 
comes so grave and momentous a 
question, or which could lead to 
its satisfactory termination. No- 
thing can be more strikingly con- 
trasted than the temper of some 
late deistical works, and the calm, 
benovolent, and dignified tone: of 
reasoning maintained, for instance, 
in such a work as the one before 
us, and the one from the pen of 
Mr. Davison, which we had last 
month the pleasure of introducing 
to our readers. 

This is one valuable purpose 
which, in God’s economy of the 
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church, appears to be answered 
by the continuance of infidelity in 
its various grades—the opportu- 
nity it affords the Christian advo- 
cate for exhibiting the amiable 
spirit, and displaying the argu- 
mentative resources of Chris- 
tianity. ‘In meekness instruct- 
ing them that oppose themselves 
if God, peradventure, will 
give them repentance, to the ac- 
knowledging of the truth"—is a 
principle which cannot be too 
closely followed, in all attempts 
to meet the enemies of .the Gos- 
pel. The genuine exhibition of 
the spirit of revelation will do 
infinitely more towards the sup- 
pression of infidelity, than legal 
prosecutions. Thoroughly con- 
vinced, as we have long been, of 
the impolicy, as well as sinfulness, 
of employing such weapons in the 
defence of the Gospel, we cannot 
but hail with delight the numerous 
and important accessions of reason 
and learning, which almost every 
day brings to the cause of Chris- 
tianity. For the great body of 
the people, such works as the 
present may be unnecessary ; but, 
so long as the human heart, espe- 
cially with some degree of light, 
lies under temptations to disbe- 
lieve, and so long as the enemies 
of faith hold themselves in hostile 
guise, and watch to make the 
young, the public, and the igno- 
rant, their prey—the duty of Chris- 
tians is imperative, both to fortify 
their frontier at every point, and 
to pursue the conflict till every 
foe is subjugated to the yoke of 
Christ. 

Mr. Benson has encountered a 
subject of great importance, and 
of no small difficulty. It is one 
which, we have long thought, has 
invited the labours of some learned 
and discriminating friend of Reve- 
lation ; or which-might more pro- 
perly employ the minds and pens 
of several ; not so much to dis- 
cover new solutions, (though some- 
N.S. No. 20. 


judged 


thing material might be done in* 
this line,) as to — together, 
into one compressed form, what 
lies scattered over long leagues 
and tracts, we might almost say, 
deserts of learning. It is by no 
means to be admitted, that upon 
the solution of doctrinal, histori- 
cal, philological, or philosophical 
difficulties, depends the question 
at issue between the infidel and 
the Christian. The main body of 
the Christian evidence stands quite 
independent of the imperfections 
in the text, or the obscurities in the 
contents of Revelation. Let the 
question of external evidence be 
first settled, before the book itself 
be scrutinized ; then let the Chris- 
tian advocate avail himself of the 
benefits of the first stage of proof, 
through which he has advanced; 
or, let him require, before he pro- 
ceeds to the solution of the diffi- 
cult places, what he has a right to 
assume, that the book is of divine 
origin, and is to be estimated 
fairly. by this pretension, as 
being placed, by the very fact 
professed, in circumstances alto- 
gether different from any haman 
composition. As it regards some 
parts of the argument in favour of 
revelatign, the Scriptures must be 

be the ordinary rules ap- 
plied to all other compositions ; 
but there might arise an in- 
ternal suspicion of their false- 
ness, if every part and depart- 
ment of their contents were ex- 
plicable by the same laws, and 
reducible to the same processes of 
thought, as are universally appli- 
cable to human writings. Thieé 
compositions of uninspired men 
would be as unfairly tried and 
condemned, upon the supposition 
of their being divine, as the in- 
spired writings are, upon a suppo+ 
sition of their being human—a sup: 
position which contradicts the first 
principle on which they rest,.and 
denies what they every wheré 
assume. In the controversy, 
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therefore, it should always be 
clearly understood, that there are 
but two points on which the ques- 
tion can fairly be debated, The 
infidel must either dispute the evi- 
dence and disprove the facts which 
attest the authority of the revela- 
tion, or he must take the revela- 
tion upon its own assumption, 
and proceed to show that its con- 
tents cannot be worthy of God to 
impart, nor of man to receive. It 
is but very rarely that infidels 
attempt any thing more than to 
carp at the mysterious and obscure 
parts of the sacred volume. These 
they erdeavour to isolate as much 
as a. from all its sublimer 
and less questionable portions ; 
they pass over in silence the great 
mass of its contents, and fix, with 
malicious subtilty, upon a few 
hard sayings, which they endea- 
vour to wrest from their connexion, 
or to pervert to an import alto- 
gether foreign; and which, by 
being placed together, repeated 
with disingenuous exaggerations, 
and, in their condensed form, sur- 
rounded with the murky and dis- 
torting atmosphere of hostile mat- 
ter, present a far more formidable 
appearance than really belongs to 
them, or than they are ever felt 
to possess, when they are casually 
met with in the fair and honest 
perusal of the sacred volume 
itself. 

_It is, therefore, a work of vital 
importance to reduce, as far as 
possible, both the number and 
the force of these difficulties; at 
all events, to show that whatever 
is their number and their nature, 
there is not one that can fairly be 
construed into an invalidation of 
the primary claim, which revela- 
tion sets up for itself, of being the 
word of God. The departments of 
nature and of providence, su ply 
so many analogous difficulties, 
and, in many respects, difficulties 
of a more mysterious and less 
tractable character, that, with any 
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rational and consistent theist, the 
friend of revelation may soon 
bring the controversy to a close. 
Let the words of revelation be 
received as the production of that 
same mind which gave being to 
the universe, and law to the ra- 
tional intelligences, and then the 
congruity, in the nature and ex- 
tent of the mysteries and difficul- 
ties, discernible in all the separate 
departments of his works, becomes 
rather a seal of unity, than an argu- 
ment of contradiction, and should 
be construed into an identity, rather 
than into a discrepancy, of author- 
ship. It is to be admitted that there 
might be difficulties of such a na- 
ture as completely to cancel and 
set aside the claim to_inspira- 
tion. It is not every difficulty 
or mystery, however, that can, 
even by infidels, be supposed to 
anuul these pretensions. They 
seem, by the very effort of ex- 
aggeratiun to be conscious, that 
every difficulty, and every mys- 
terious page in revelation, do 
not amount to a forfeiture of its 
claims. Hence the laborious 
artifices, the special pleadings, 
employed to magnify some of these 
hard places into- absurdities ; 
some into philosophical impos- 
sibilities; and others into a viola- 
tion of the moral principles of hu- 
man nature: and hence, too, the 
grosser and more vulgar artifice of 
construing the vices, or the occa- 
sional lapses of the leading cha- 
racters of Seripture, to the dis- 
credit of revelation, or even of its 
Author himself. Now that there 
are hard sayings—absolute | diffi- 
culties of explanation—and mys- 
teries of impossible solution to 
finite minds—may be frankly ad- 
mitted. The disciple of revelation 
need not care to deny the fact; 
the discrimination in the nature 
and extent of these difficulties, is 
the point he has to maintain, and 
that none of them amount to an 
invalidation of the alleged charac- 
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ter of inspiration, is all his argu- 
ment requires him to prove. Every 
degree of difficulty, short of in- 
Taisles a contradiction to the per- 
fections of the deity, a violation of 
the law of reason, or the moral 
sense of conscience, may be con- 
sistent with inspiration, and may 
be perfectly congruous with all 
that can be known of God. If so 
much is shown, the deist is left 
without excuse, and his infidelity 
involves him in the charges of in- 
consistency and absurdity. 

To Mr. Benson our thanks are 
due for a valuable volume on the 
subject of Scripture difficulties. 
It is distinguished by a calm and 
independent train of argument, and 
is in the main highly creditable to 
the learning and talents of its au- 
thor. The work is divided into 
two parts. The first contains nine 
discourses on Scripture difficulties 
in general, in which are considered 
their origin, existence, objections 
to their existence, errors to be 
avoided, and rules to be observed, 
and success to be expected in their 
explanation, with a classification, 
in the close of this part of the 
work, of the various kinds of diffi- 
culties alleged against revelation. 
The second part of the volume 
contains, eleven Discourses on 
some of the moral and historical 
difficulties of Genesis. These em- 
brace, chiefly, Cain and Abel's 
sacrifice, Noah’s curse of Canaan, 
Abraham’s great trial, Jacob and 
Esau, Joseph’s conduct to his bre- 
thren, with a few minor points, 

The contents of the first part of 
the volume appear to us by far 
the more important and interesting, 
as they tend more directly to settle 
the principles and laws of the 
controversy with the infidel, and 
as it is in these discourses chiefly 
the author has laid out his strength 
and displayed his ability. We 
shall therefore furnish our readers 
with a specimen or two of the 
manner in which Mr, B. treats the 
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general argument. Vindicating the 
existence of difficulties in a reve- 
lation from God, he says— 


«« 1. Thatthe stability of the Christian’s 
faith would have been materially affected 
by the obliteration from the Bible of every 
kind of ‘ thing bard to be understood,’ is 
evident from this single consideration, that 
from the existence of at least some kinds 
of Scripture difficulties, advantages of 
solid importance, in an evidential point 
of view, have been frequently derived, and 
that some of the best internal arguments 
in favour-of revelation have been actually 
deduced from the very nature of its diffi- 
culties. 1. What, fer instance, is the 
character of those internal evidences to 
which we commonly appeal for a proof of 
the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Scriptures ? It is to their philological and 
historical difficulties, that for this pur- 
pose we most generally turn. It is to the 
peculiarities of the Scripture style, and 
to the multiplicity of the Scripture allu- 
sions to the manners and custome of the 
ages and countries in which we affirm 
them to have been written, and the senti- 
ments and nature of those to whom they 
treat. These are the topics on which we 
most strongly and suecessfally insist. 
We resort to these themes, because we 
feel Jnotiy consinced, that such difficulties 
are the best internal arguments we can 
use upon the subject ; since, had the Bible 
been so framed that it might have been 
alike understood by men of every capacity, 
and in every age, it could have none 
of the characteristic features, which 
would have fixed its composition to any 
particular person or period. Strip the 
Bible, then, of all» those peculiarities 
which so evidently originate in the circum. 
stances under which it was produced, and 

ou will rob it for ever of one of the best 
internal truths of its having been pro- 
duced under these circumstances. So 
far, therefore, as philological and histori- 
cal, ‘things bard to be understood,’ cor- 
roborate the external evidences for the 
genuineness and authenticity of the 
Scriptures, so far is their permitted exist- 
ence influential, and, consequently, bene- 
ficial, in the formation of every inquiring 
Christian’s faith. Hence, we may state it 
as the first of those disadvantages to which 
we should have been subjected by the 
removal of. all difficulties from the Rible, 
that we should have losta direct and very 
powerful internal evidence ia favaur of its 
genuineness and autlienticity. 

** 2, But the faith of the Christian re- 
quires not only to be formed, but also: to 
be. protected and preserved. Amidst the 
bustle of worldly business, the direct and 
positive evidences in favour of revelitios 
are too frequently forgotten, almost as 
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soon as learnt; and even where remem- 
bered, they are apt to lose their influence 
over the mind, by losing the charm of 
novelty to the imagination. It is, there- 
fore, highly expedient, that we should 
have a constant opportunity of fortifying 
the unsteadiness or weakuess of our belief, 
by the aid of some indirect and incidental 
arguments, which, arising up from time 
to time with all the freshness of unex- 
pected discoveries, may strengthen our 
dependence upon the general proofs of the 
divine origin of the Bible, aod renew, at 
intervals, our fading remembraoce of their 
force. Now, as the ordinary philological 
and historical difficulties contribute to 
give the first origin to our belief in the 
truth of the Scriptures, so do those of a 
more arduous nature tend to its preserva- 
tion and protection when formed. For it 
is constantly happening, that things bard- 
est to be understood, are receiving a com- 
plete elucidation ; and every great ob- 
security elucidated, is an objection re- 
moved ; and every objection removed af- 
fords one of the best, because most un- 
suspicious, ‘testimonies to the truth and 
authority of any writing.’’— pp. 30--33. 

' After adducing two striking il- 
lustrations of his remark, the au- 
thor proceeds to a third observa- 
tion, in which he vindicates the 
degree in which difficulties are sup- 
posed to exist. Then he alleges 
that the difficulties ought to be 
such as the learned and cultivated 
may feel to be powerful confirma- 
tions when elucidated. He argues, 
they ought, therefore, to be very 
hard. He next argues, that as 
infidelity is the growth of every 
age, every age ought to have dif- 
ficulties to elucidate. ‘‘ A gra- 
dual solution is what the stability 
of the Christian faith demands.” 
Lastly, he alleges, had these dif- 
ficulties been very limited in their 
number, they would have excited 
little attention, and so have be- 
come inefficient. 

In meeting the objection that 
the Bible, being designed for reli- 
gious instruction, ought to have 
been free from difficulties, the au- 
thor has many pertinent.and power- 
ful remarks. The following is from 
this section of the work. 


«¢ But there still remains another point 
of view in which the Bible may be con- 
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templated, and without the consideration 
of which, all other arguments which ap- 
ply to its difficulties would, however satis- 
factory as far as inspiration alone is con- 
cerned, be deemed partial and inconclu- 


sive. The Bible, it will be remembered, 
professes not only to have been ‘ given by 
inspiration of God,’ but to have been in- 
spired by God for the instruction of man ; 
that is, ‘to have been written. for our 
learning.’ It is under this double charac- 
ter, therefore, that it must ever be viewed. 
Its difficulties must be shown to be, not 
only consistent with its nature as an in- 
spired, but also compatible: with its ob- 
ject as an instructive work. For if there 
be any demonstrable incompatibility be- 
tween the existing difficulties, and the in- 
tended instraction of the Scriptures, their 
defence must, after all, be given up, how- 
ever useful they may be proved in any other 
respect. This, then, is the last general 
argument against which we have to con- 
tend in favour of ‘ things hard to be un- 
derstood ;’ and in its fundamental prin- 
ciples, it is perfectly correct. Did the 
Jewish and the Christian revelations pro- 
fess to lead us into ‘ all truth,’ without 
limitation or degree ; did they pretend to 
open to us the recesses of every science, 
and to make us wise upon all imaginable 
subjects in earth or heaven, then, no 
doubt, the existence of ‘ things hard to be 
understuod,’ of whatever kind, and to any 
extent, would be injurious to the end 
proposed, and of course both inexpedient 
and improper. If the Bible declared its 
intentions of laying down, without the 
possibility of being mistaken, misinter- 
preted, or misapplied, all the endless 
varieties of philosophical and literary edi- 
fication, no literary or philosophical diffi- 
culties whatever ouglit to have a place in 
the table of its contents. But this is very 
far indeed from being the case. ‘The only 
declared object of revelation is to make 
men ‘ wise unto salvation,’ and, for that 
purpose, it ministers not to questions of 
scicnce, but of § godly edifying,’ ‘ that the 
man of God may be perfect,’ not in all 
the varied branches of human research, 
but of heavenly righteousness, aud 
‘thoroughly furnished,’ not unto all 
literary, but ‘ unto all good works.’ It 
distinctly claims, but it claims no more 
than to teach us the words, and show us 
the way that leadeth unto everlasting life. 
It is ouly, therefore, when the difficulties 
which the Bible contains are, either in 
their nature or degree, destructive of 
that special and spiritual purpose, that 
they can be deemed any serious obstacle 
to its professed instructive character. If 
its words be so extremely liable to be 
misinterpreted or misunderstoud, . then 
few, however anxious, can draw from 
them the wisdom of salvation ; if the way 
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which it points out, as the road to hea- 
venly bliss, be so extremely intricate and 
dark, that few even of the most acute and 
diligent can find it; if the facts, the doc- 
trines, or the precepts it proclaims, appear 
to the most impartial inquirers unrighte- 
ous, or to the most enlightened irrational ; 
or if it be so confused, or contradictory, 
or trifling, as to be useless for the great 
end it assumes to have in view--in all 
these cases, of dourse, we must necessarily 
admit, that its difficulties form a solid ob- 
jection to it in its instructive capacity ; 

cause they constitute a real objection 
to its supposed intention of being the 

uide to happiness, and rule of life. But, 
if it be ‘the unlearned and unstable’ 
alone who ‘ wrest the difficulties of Scrip- 
ture to their own destruction,’ if, when 
its meaning is hidden, it is hidden only 
* to them that are lost,’ whose minds ‘ the 
god of this world hath blinded,’ that they 
should not see the things that belong to 
their everlasting peace ; if in things essen- 
tial it be clear, and doubtful only in mat- 
ters of inferior import ; if there be no por- 
tion of its contents, which, when rightly 
interpreted, can give an example of en- 
couragement to an ungodly life ;. if there 
be no moral regulation which can fairly 
be considered as defective or dangerous, 
and no speculative proposition which may 
not be shown reasonable in its own nature, 
or credible in consequence of the autho- 
rity of him who propounds it--then may 
we safely maintain, that its partial ob- 
scurity is not incompatible with its office 
as a teacher of religious truth,’’— 
pp. 70-73. 


After having commended, as we 
have done honestly, the general 
contents and main bearing of this 
volume, we must be allowed to 
say there are some few points on 
which the work appears to us de- 
fective in discrimination, and des- 
titute of that completeness which 
would have added greatly to its 
efliciency, and to the establishment 
of its author’s reputation. As, for 
instance, in the vindication of 
Scripture difficulties, we have a 
distinct place assigned to the im- 
provement they impart to man’s 
rational nature, and his advance- 
ment in the scale of intellectual 
being, by that exercise of the un- 
derstanding which their solution re- 
quires, and that dignity which they 
confer on every kind of study. 
This argument is again sub-divided 
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into two branches, and illustrated 
in reference both to the ornamental 
or elegant, and the arduous, but 
more profitable, parts of know- 
ledge. We confess these ob- 
servations struck us as rather 
beneath the dignity of the sub- 
ject, and as possessing little im-. 
portance, and rather puerile in 
their character. We could object, 
we think forcibly, to some other 
insulated passages of this first 
part, but refrain. The analysis of 
all those discourses which relate 
to the existence, uses, and manner 
of treating difficulties of Scripture, 
appears to us imperfect, and capa- 
ble of considerable improvement. 
The author does not lay down 
with sufficient precision the line 
of distinction between those diffi- 
culties which a divine work may 
fairly be allowed to present, and 
those which would annul its cha- 
racter. This, after all, is the main 
point to be settled, and till it is 
established, the force of argument, 
and the treasures of learning, are 
in a great degree thrown away. 
Mr. Benson seems conscious of 
the importance of this distinction, 
and frequently alludes to it, but 
abstains from entering upon any 
definite and lengthened elucidation 
of the line of separation. Neither 
do we think he has made the best 
use of those analogies derivable 
from the works of God, which, 
though they do not directly vindi- 
cate the obscurities of revelation, 
yet throw over them the broad and 
impregnable shield of divine sanc- 
tidn. On this branch of the sub- 
ject it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Benson did not avail himself of 
many valuable hints thrown out 
by Bishop Butler, and by his Pre- 
facer. It is desirable, in a work 
that professes to go into an entire 
subject, to bring together, as far 
as possible, all that is most avail- 
able, and to reject very thing 
that is weak orinsignificant. While 
we commend much that Mr. B. 
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has done, he will permit us te think 
that much more might have been 
done, and by himself too, in ren- 
dering the argument conclusive 
against deistical cavils. There 
is a want of compression and 
point in several of Mr. B.’s argu- 
ments; and his style, though 
generally lueid, is too diffuse. It 

essesses the commendable attri- 

ute. of simplicity, but is not 
marked by beauty or terseness. 
Ip. several places it is neg- 
ligevt and incorrect, and might be 
greatly improved by slight altera- 
tions. As a dialectician, Mr. 
Beason appears to us at times 
deficient, and his reasonings more 
adapted to popular impression, 
than to the triumphant advocacy 
of the Christian cause from the 
press. The results of his reason- 
ing are at least far less satisfactory 
and, conclusive upon our own 
minds, in the calm retirement of 
the study, than we could have 
wished, or than we haye often felt 
from similar treatises. As a theo- 
logian we might, were we dis- 
posed, to enter the lists with him, 
find seyeral topics of objection. 
We shall, however, point out only 
one. 

In his yery elaborate discussion 
of the case of Abel’s and Cain’s 
sacrifices, he aims, with more zeal 
thap suecess, to set aside all the 
arguments which have been con- 
structed, to prove the divine origina 
of animal sacrifices from Scripture 
testimony. But it appears to us, 
that he might have been contented 
with showing, that Scripture affords 
ne decisive testimony, one way or 
the other, without proceeding to 
infer, from the silence of inspira- 
tian, that reason dictated those 
offerings. If the positive side of 
this debatable question cannot be 

oyed from Scripture, quite as 

ittle support can there be derived 
to. the opposite opinion. Sacri- 
fices may have been of divine in- 
stitution, though we are no where 
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informed of the fact, and when 
the probabilities derivable from 
Scripture are all fairly estimated, 


though still only probabilities, they 
yet make the affirmative side of 
the question, in our opinion, pre- 
ferable to the negative; at all 
events, they render the human 
origination of animal sacrifices 
highly improbable. Mr. Benson 
seems to think he has completely 
annihilated all the reasonings of 
those who maintain the affirmative 
side of the question, while all he 
has effected, merely shows that 
there is no positive or neces- 
sarily inferential Scripture, bear- 
ing upon the question. It is 
evident that the lambs slain from 
the first, typified Christ, and 
how they could do so, or how 
any sacrifice, originating in hu- 
man reason, could be appeal- 
ed to by an inspired authority, 
as illustratives of the uniformity 
of the divine method of saving 
sinners from the first, we are at a 
loss to perceive. But Mr. Benson 
has overlooked the fact, that 
the principal passages of Scrip- 
ture refer only to the sacrifice 
of lambs, a fact which, viewed 
as a restriction to that animal, or 
as a preference, is highly unlikely to 
haye originated with reason. Such 
appears to haye been Abel’s sacri- 
fice; he was a keeper of sheep, 
and not of cattle in general, and 
no other sufficient reasom can be 
assigned for his keeping sheep, 
before the use of animals for food 
was allowed, than their use for sa- 
crifices ; the use of clothing being 
by no means an adequate reason 
for keeping a number, when the 
occasional slaying of a single one 
might have answered the purpose. 
We maintain that nothing short of 
the divine institution of animal 
sacrifice could have justified a 
reference to them as types of Christ, 
prior to the Levitical economy, or 
the declaration of the writer to 
the Hebrews, that Abel’s lamb- 
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offering was an act of faith, since 
what originates in reason, Can never 
be denominated an act of faith. 
Every thing in Scripture favours 
the notion Mr. B. condemns, and 
nothing in the whole volume of 
inspiration favours the hypothesis 
of the human origin of offerings of 
blood. We have already enlarged 
so much upon the contents of this 
volume, that we feel indisposed 
further to trespass on the patience 
of our readers, though there are 
other points of theology on 
which we cannot but deem Mr. 
Benson’s views crude and ill- 
assorted. We must, however, do 


him the justice to say, that he al- 
ways delights us by his earnest- 
hess and piety; and that where 
we cannot exactly symbolize with 
him, we can admire his — zeal 
for the truth of Scripture, and 
his efforts to do good. Long may 
he continue to be an ornament of 
that church which has already re- 
warded his services, in the cause 
of revelation, ahd extensively 
may his labours be blessed ih the 
metropolis, amidst a class of so- 
ciety whose moral and_ spiritual 
state will put into requisition all 
the faithfulness and wisdom of 
which he is possessed. 
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Minutes or TUE CoMMITTEE OF THE 
British anv Foreicn Bizce Society, 
relating to the Publication of a revised 
Edition of Ostervald’s French Version of 
the Holy Scriptures at Lausanne, in the 
Year 1822, accompanied by the official 
Correspondence which took place on the 
occasion, and by Extracts from other Do- 
cuments connected with the Subject. Lon- 
don, 1826. 8vo.—This is the second of 
the series of documentary pamphlets 
which the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society have pub- 
lished for the information of their con- 
stituents. It furnishes a very painful 
view of the manner in which the Com- 
mittee have been misled by some of the 
persons on the Continent, on whose 
age 7 and rigid adherence to the 
aws of the Bible Society too much trust 
had evidently been reposed. It is deep- 
ly to be regretted that Mr. Owen is no 
more, as he alone could have explained 
how it happened that the sheets of the 
Lausanne Bible which were put into his 
hands, while the work was passing 
through the press, escaped his animad- 
versions. The Committee necessarily 
trusted to him and some others for the 
character of the persons employed as re- 
visers or translators, and likewise for the 
particular translation to be adopted. Pro- 
fessor Levade’s letter, inserted in this 
pamphlet, contains a very humiliatin 
apology for the Lausanne alterations an 
notes; and the expression of regret by 


the Committee here, along with its re- 
solution in the last page, ought to sa- 
tisfy all the friends of the Society. We 
trust that the Committée will now have 
a standing body to watch the transla- 
tions which are issued either by them- 
selves or with their aid; and that in 
regard to old tratislations, théy will as- 
certain the nature of alterations which 
may be proposed, before they agree to 
countenance them. 

The Committee have retéived a prac- 
tical lesson in this business, which we 
hope will be of vast importanée in their 
future operations. Errare est humanym. 
In the multitude of translations which 
have been made or issued within the last 
four-and-twenty years, it would have 
been surprising had no errors or mistakes 
been committed. But these macule, 
had they even been more numerous than 
we believe them to be, have not mate- 
rially injured that flood of light which 
the Bible Society has been pouring on 
all the nations of the earth, and which, 
we doubt not, is destined to shine with 
still increasing brightness, 


Secect Biste Anecpores, Histori- 
cal and Biographical, interspersed with 
occasional Remarks. By George Betts. 
Vol.1I. Sussex. London: Westley, Baynes. 
1826. 12mo. 4s.—Of the first volume 
of this compilation we gave a character 
when it appeared. The second is put 
together in the same spirit and with the 














same christian object. Many of the 
anecdotes are interesting, and well cal- 
culated to illustrate the value of the 
Bible, and the importance of circulating 
it. We regret that the work is so 
wretchedly printed, that we fear its cir- 
culation will thereby be impeded. 

Tue JupGmeEent or Banyton; THE 
Srece or Masapa; with other Poems, 
By James Campbell. London: Churchill. 
1826. 12mo. 6s. 

Tue Heart; with Odes and other 
Poems. By Percy Rolle. London: 
Westley and Davis. 1826. 12mo. 

Poeticat In.ustratrions oF Pas- 
saGes oF Scrirture. By Emily Tay- 
lor. London: Taylor and Hessey. 1826. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The steeds of the Poets are much too 
nimble for old-fashioned and lazy re- 
viewers. We are sorry, therefore, to be 
obliged to try their patience, end even to 
group them together, perhaps not alto- 
gether to their content. The first of 
these small volumes, and which is very 
beautifully got up, we think possesses 
very considerable merit. There are oc- 
casional sages of great force and 
beauty. If the author is not too rash, 
but cultivates his genius with care and 
diligence, he may yet produce some- 
thing that may live for generations. —Se- 
veral of the odes of Percy Rolle are 
pretty, and have already appeared in the 
Spirit and Manners of the Age—an ele- 
gant weekly and monthly work,which, for 
light reading, we cheerfully recommend to 
our friends when they are fatigued with 
our graver lucubrations.— We are great- 
ly pleased with the piety of Emily Tay- 
lor, and with the easy flow of language 
for wirich her Poetical Illustrations of 
various Passages of Scripture are distin- 
guished; and should have been happy, 
had our limits permitted, to have given 
a specimen. Though the contents of 
these three volumes are not all properly 
religious, it is pleasing to remark the 
absence of every thing calculated to in- 
jure. 


Srricrures ow the Rev. N.T. Hei- 
neker’s Reply to Mr. William Carlisle ; 
in which is proved the close Alliance that 
exists between Socinianism and Deism. 
By J. Mann, A.M. Bradford. London: 
Wightman and Cramp. 1826. 12mo. 
2s. 6d.—In this excellent little work, 
Mr. Mann, who, we are happy to find, 
has lately become Pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Maze Pond, has produced 
something worthy of being known be- 
yond the bounds which a local contro- 
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versy commonly embrace. His views of 
the inspiration of the Pentateuch, his re- 
flections on the Person of Christ, on the 
personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, 
on theatonementand unpurchased mercy, 
on original sin, on the existence of Sa- 
tan —which form the leading subjects of 
his treatise, are exceedingly judicious, 
and often acute. He has done a good 
deal to establish the affinity between So- 
cinianism and a more liberal creed, a 
sentiment which Socinians themselves 
justify us in holding. 


Ezextev’s Tempre; being an Attempt 
to delineate the Structure of the Holy 
Edifice, its Courts, Chambers, Gates, &c. 
&c. as described in the last Nine Chapters 
of the Book of Ezekiel. Illustrated with 
Plates. By Joseph Isreels. London : 
Carpenter. 1826. Thin 4to. 10s. 6d. 

A BRIEF AccounT OF THE ZOHARITE 
Jews. By M.J. Mayers. Cambridge. 
Tondon: Nisbet. 1826. 8vo0. 2s. 

It is not common to have the opportu- 
nity of noticing the productions of two 
Israelites at one time. Mr, Isreels is, 
we suppose, still attached to Judaism ; 
Mr. Mayers appears to be a Christian. 
We are glad to meet them both, and 
would hail the explanations of the Old 
Testament by Jewish teachers with the 
greatest delight. On the difficult subject 
of Ezekiel’s temple, Mr. I. has bestowed 
a most praiseworthy attention. He has 
studied the original text with much care, 
and appears to be well versed in the 
Mishna and Talmud. He speaks with 
much candour on the efforts of Christians 
on the same subject, and bestows a high 
encomium on the English version of the 
Scriptures. We are not prepared to dis- 
pute his views of the structure and ar- 
rangements of Ezekiel’s edifice ; but we 
decidedly differ with him oa the subject 
of its literal or spiritual design, Still 
his critical labours we think highly re- 
spectable—his plates are interesting and 
intelligible illustrations of the temple, 
and we most cordially recommend his 
work to public patronage.—The pam- 
phlet by Mr. Mayers on the Zoharite 
Jews coutains some curious information 
respecting one of the sects into which 
this people, “ scattered and peeled,” 
have been long divided. We very much 
wish that he, or some one else, would 
give us further information about the 
sentiments and character of his country- 
men. The notices of them in Dr. Hen- 
derson’s last work we pointed out, and 
thank Mr. Mayers for this addition to 
our stock of Jewish knowledge. 
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SERMONS, on Villeee et rf 
jects, adapted for Villages, Families, an 
Schools. By W. Dransfield, Vol. 2. 
London, 12mo. 1826. Price 4s. 


A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Sept. 
12, 1826, at the Visitation of the Hon. 
-and Rev. J..De Grey, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Surrey. By the Rev. W. 
Borrows. London, 8vo. 


Memoirs anp Rematns of JOsEPH 
Brown Jerrerson, late Student of 
Homerton College, and Minister at At- 
tercliffe. By John Whitridge. London : 
Carpenter, 1826. 12mo. Price 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS PIECES ON VARIOUS 
Reiciovus Sussects, being the last Re- 
mains of the Rev. Andrew Puller. Col- 
lected and arranged, with occasional Notes, 
by J. W. Morris. Intended as a Sup- 
plement to his Memoirs of the Author. 
London: Wightman and Cramp, 1826. 
8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


Four Lecturss, delivered at Worship 
Street Meeting-house, London, during the 
Month of March 1826, on the History, 
the Subjects and Mode, the Perpetuity, 
and the practical Uses of Christian Bap- 
tism. By John Evans, LL. D., Edwin 
Chapman, James Gilchrist, and David 
Eaton. London: 1826. 8vo. pp. 204. 
Price 6s. 6d.—The authors of these dis- 
courses belong to the General Baptist 
denomination. Though they differ very 
widely from the orthodox Baptist body 
on the most essential subjects, it is 
curious to observe: how complacently 
they claim brotherhood with them on 
the sole ground of agreeing respecting 
adult immersion. .There is much in the 
discourses on which we could animad- 
vert, apart from the main topics on 
which they treat; but we think it better 
to avoid a very ungracious, and, we be- 
lieve, unprofitable discussion. 


ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, on an 
entire new Plan. By the Rev. Ingram 
Cobbin, A. M., Author of Grammar for 
Children. Price 1s. 6d. 


ReEticion SIMPLIFIED ; or, Answers, 
in Verse, to important Religious Ques- 
tions; with Scripture Proofs. By the 
Rev. James Elborough, Thetford, Nor- 
folk. Fourth Edition. Whittaker, and 
Nisbet, London. Lankester, Bury. Price 
1!d.—This is an interesting and in- 
structive little publication. It is de- 
signed and adapted for the purpose of 
assisting parents and Sabbath school 
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teachers in the important-work of re~ 
ligious education. It much resembles 
in plan the '“ Milk for Babes.” The 
execution of the plan is, in some re- 
spects, better, as the verse is more 
simple and easy, and as there are ap- 
propriate scripture quotations at the 
close of every answer. By this means 
a knowledge of scripture is acquired, 
and the truths and facts of revelation are 
more easily understood. 

This little work has already reached 
its fourth edition; and we trust that 
numerous editions will yet be demand- 
ed. If our recommendation will by any 
means promote its circulation, either in 
schools or families, we give it most cor- 
dially; and earnestly hope that the 
worthy author will be encouraged, by 
the success of the present volume, to 
undertake some other poetical work for 


the spiritual benefit of the rising gene- . 


ration. 

We give, as a specimen of the style 
and verse, the answer to the last ques- 
tion, “ What do you mean by eternity?” 

‘* Whatever was ere time began, 

Before the earth, before the sun ; 

That which will be when time is o’er, 

And earth and sun exist no more ; 

A space beginning, ending never— 

The vast, and measureless, for ever.” 


Exttts’s Tour turovucH Hawaltt, or 
Ownynee. Second Edition, enlarged 
and improved. 1 Vol. 8vo. 14s. boards, 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


The Rev. B. Jeanes, of Charmouth, has 
nearly ready for the press, A General Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary of Proper Names, 
(of persons and places, ) comprehending all 
those found in the Holy Scriptures, the 
Greek and Roman Classics, and every one 
of note in every department of Modern 
Literature ; the whole exhibited, for con- 
venience of reference, in one alphabetical 
arrangement, in which each word will be 
divided and accented, and the sound of 
every syllable distinctly shown, exactly as 
it ought to be pronounced, according to 
the most approved principles and general 
usage: In one vol. 8vo.; price, to sub- 
scribers, 9s.; to non-subscribers, 10s. 6d, 
In this work the author has been assisted 
by some of the first scholars of the age, 
whose names are a sufficient guarantee 
to the public for its correctness. ——The 
History, Constitution, Rules of Discipline, 
and Confession of Faith of the Calvinistic 
Methodists in Wales.—— Selections from 
the Works of Howe, by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
son, Editor of Selections from Leighton 
and Owen. 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


Venice —Iis Unique Appearance — French 
Improvements —The Church of St. Mark 
—The Gondolas—Pictures -- The Arme- 
nian Convent-~Its Printing Press--The 
Decay of the City. 


_ Whe shall describe Venice, so as to 
give, to any one who has not visited it, 
an idea of its romantic beauty! It can- 
not be compared to any thing, for no- 
thing existing in the smallest degree 
resembles it. Where in the world, ex- 
cept at this point of the Adriatic, can be 
found a city built in the sea. Palaces, 
temples, and edifices of every varied 
character, none out of the water, and 
reflecting all their beauties back into 
the element from which they spring A 
eity in which horses are useless, and 
carriages a vain thing—where there is 
hardly earth enough to plant a tree, and 
where the only vegetation is an occa- 
sional vine, or flower, trained from a 
vase, in a balcony, and kept more for 
ornament than use. The French made 
an alteration here, as they did every 
where else, and these alterations were 
always improvements. They stole some 
ground from the sea, on which they 
made a public garden, and they covered 
over a canal to make one broad street to 
lead to it. But the Venetians are so 
little habituated to the sight of trees, 
that they seldom visit it. Existence in 
such a place assumes so new a character, 
every thing is so unlike our ordinary 
habits, that it is difficult to persuade 
oneself it is not a fairy creation, to which 
we have been transported by the wand 
of some mighty enchanter ; and this illu- 
sion derives strength from the objects that 
first attract the attention. The church 
of St. Mark has much of Moorish and 
eastern grandeur; its intricate assem- 
blage of sculpture, painting, and gilded 
ornament, comes with a dazzling splen- 
dour on the eye, and produces an effect 
on the imagination that is kept up by 
the figures seen moving around it—not 
monks, nor priests, nor people in mo- 
nastic habits only, as they are found in 
other. parts of Italy, but Turks and 
Greeks, avd other inhabitants of the 
east, in the various and picturesque cus- 
tumes of their different tribes and na- 
tions, The Venetians have been con- 
sidered a people devoted to pleasure, 
and there is really something so volup- 
tuous in the life one leads in such a 
place, that it is difficult to resist the fas- 
cination. To a stranger especially, and 


to one who relishes the beauties of art, 
the few days one passes there are days 
of enchantment. 

Your gondola lies at your door; the 
gondolier is your guide, your servant, 
your local historian, and gossipping com- 
panion ; once seated, you are conveyed 
to the object of your wishes, without 
exerting a muscle, or disturbing a fold 
of your dress; and in this way you are 
carried to churches, palaces, and public 
buildings, filled with the richest stores 
of the richest age of art; sated with 
these beauties, you return to the gon- 
dola, and while it pursues its noiseless 
course, you reflect in the most perfect 
tranquillity on what you have seen, and 
have the best possible opportunity of 
turning it to profit. 

To me this is a most important thing ; 
I am sure I derived more improvement 
from the pictures of Venice, than from 
those of any other city, merely from 
seeing them without fatigue, noise, or 
embarrassment of any kind. 

The gondola is your only carriage. If 
you go out to dinner, the gondola takes 
you to the door, and you ascend the 
staircase from the water’s edge. The 
only sounds that come upon the ear 
through the evening, are the splashing 
of oars under the window, and the 
voices of the gondoliers calling to each 
other as they pass, in notes never harsh 
nor inbarmonious, though not accom- 
panied by all the music that has been 
attributed to them by writers of ro- 
mances. If you would go to the post- 
office, to the banker’s, to a bookseller’s, or, 
in short, any where else, you get into 
the gondola, and are landed, if not at the 
very door, at least at so short a distance 
from the place, that the walk is nothing, 
and the man quits his boat to be your 

ide. The canals, in fact, are the 
streets ; all the best houses present their 
fronts to the water, and the back opens 
into a narrow lane, through which .it is 
sometimes troublesome to pass. I was 
once stopped for half an hour by the 
passing of a religious procession: which 
ever way 1 turned the water presented 
itself, and the procession occupied the 
only pass that led to a bridge. To go 
through the whole city on foot, (a thi 
which is possible,) would take so muc 
time, and require so good a guide, that 
no stranger ever attempts it ; it requires 
no small tact to know where the bridges 
lie, and how to direct your course so as 
not to lose your labour. 1 wandered 
about in this way once for some hours, 
aud was at last obliged to take a boat, 
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hopeless of ever getting back to the inn 
in any other way. 

Venice is the place to study painting, 
but the mind of the student ought to be 
well trained, before he be allowed to in- 
duige in the voluptuous assemblage that 
is there presented to his observation. If 
it were possible for a painter to live two 
lives, the studies to prepare him for the 
first should be at Rome, and the second 
at Venice. Notwithstanding the rob- 
beries that have been committed, and 
the changes that this unfortunate city 
has undergone, there still remains within 
its palaces an abundance of such works 
as are to be found no where else in the 
world. Of Georgioni I knew little be- 
fore going to Venice, and of ‘Tintoret 
nothing; yet these are two of the 

eatest names that art has to boast. 

here is a picture of the first of these in 
the Manfreni palace that seems to carry 
painting as far as it can go—I think it 
uite perfection—and there is another b 
intoret,at his academy,called the Miracle 
of thé Slave, that is in itself a miracle—it 
seems almost beyond human power. Dur- 
ing our stay we visited a convent of monks 
from Armenia, established en the water, 
about an hour’s row from the city. Here 
we found a school of interesting youths, 
and a society of intelligent men, that is, 
if we may judge from the one who was 
kind enough to accompany us through 
the institution. He talked English with 
a purity rarely met with in a foreigner. 
Lord Byron bad been his scholar and his 
tutor; and he could tell of many other 
distinguished Englishmen as his com- 
panions and friends. Here was a printing 

ress established, at which books in a 

Nguages were printed, with a correct- 
ness and beauty equal to that of any 
town in Europe. To see types set up 
in English words, on a little bank in the 
midst of the Adriatic sea, far away from 
other habitations, was to me a matter of 
no small interest—it brought back all my 
feelings to my country and my home. 

I ought not to conclude this letter 
without saying what it goes against me 
to write, that the glory of Venice is 
passed away. ‘The splendid palaces are 
crumbling inte the canals from which 
they have arisen, the shops are aban- 
doned, the beautiful Piazza, once the 
place of assembly for all the nations of 
the world, is now comparatively a desert ; 
ships no longer erowd its port, and 
strangers come more from curiosity than 
for mercantile speculation ; melancholy 
is stamped on every countenance ; da male 
al pegaio, from bad to worse, is their con- 
stant theme; ‘‘for other places there 
may be hope, for Venice none !” 

RECENT CONVERSIONS IN IRELAND. 

By the labours of Bible and School So- 
cieties, a very considerable stir has been 
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sree in ¢Cavat, a county town in 
ister; where, together with the adjoin- 
ing country, there are multitudes ready 
to throw off the yoke of priestly autho- 
rity; 105 have — renounced po- 
pery in the parish church of Cavan, and 
It is known that many thousands, in one 
district of this county, are prepared to 
follow their example. So cpaslderable 
has been the excitement, that a commiis- 
sion of the popish bishops was sent by 
their brethren trom Dublin, to inqaire 
into the matter; and their lordships, on 
their arrival, were assailed by cries which 
could not have been grateful to them. 
Attempts have been made to explain 
away this defection, on the und that 
the titular bishop is in his fot , and 
cannot therefore protect his fiock; and 
that the influence of bribes, threats, 
&¢., have prevailed on the minds of a 
few needy and immoral apostates. 

It is asserted, on the other hand, that 
those who have come over are, in e- 
ral, well informed persons, many of them 
respectable heads of families. It is not 
denied, we believe, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Cavan, petitioned Dr. Curtis to 
send a priest there, who should publicly 
read the Seriptures, to which he thought 
it wise to accede, and that other priests 
have been driven to permit their people 
to réad the Bible. 

THE ADDRESS OF CONVOCATION. 

Our readers are aware that a General 
Assembly of the Clergy is called at the 
summoning of a new Parliament, and 
which, though shorn of most of its an- 
cient powers, by that political subservience 
which robs the Church of England of her 
spiritual dignity, it is yet permitted to 
meet, and the lower Clergy to form them- 
selves into a House, appoint a Prolocutor, 
vote an address to his Majesty, and then 
adjourn. The following address was 
voted at their late Session, and pre- 
sented to bis Majesty on the throne by 
both Houses, headed by his Grace of Can- 
terbury. It will, perbaps, be interesting 
to our nonconformist readers, to peruse 
the sentiments which the Clergy at this 
period think it right to convey to the 
Sovereign, and the manner in which they 
are echoed from the throne. 

The following is a copy of the address, 
and of his Majesty’s answer ; in the latter 
of which, the expressions of attachment 
to the Established Church—the assertion 
of that preference, which is ‘* justly due 
to its pure doctrines and service’’—and 
the assurance that his Majesty will 
*¢ wateh over its interests with un- 
wearied solicitude,”” and “ maintain it in 
the full possession of every legitimate 
privilege,”’ will be read with grateful 
feelings by those whose ixiterests are thus 
upheld’: — 

‘« We, your Majesty’s dutifal subjects, 
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the Archbishop and Bishops, and Clergy 
of the Province of Canterbury, in convo- 
cation assembled, humbly offer to your 
Majesty the assurances of our attachment 
and inviolable fidelity to your Majesty’s 
person and Government. The protection 
which your Majesty has at all times ex- 
tended -to the. United Church of England 
and Ireland, demands our sincerest and 
warmest acknowledgments. Grateful for 
the past, we humbly implore a continu- 
ance of the same protecting power; for, 
assuredly, Sir, there never was a pe’ 
in the history of our Reformed Church, 
that more urgently required it : whether 
we direct our attention to the avowed 
enemies of Christianity, or to those who, 
peas the faith of Christ, sedulously 
labour to disparage and degrade the 
Church, of which your Majesty, under 
God, is the Head; and which, we confi- 
dently maintain, is formed upon the mo- 
del of the earliest and purest ages of 
Christianity.--It is our duty, Sir, to vin- 
dicate the Establishment in the spirit b 
which it professes to be governed, wi 
temper, moderation, and firmness, seeking 
to conciliate those wko may be opposed to 
us, not to exasperate them ; te convince, 
not boastfully to trinmph over them. 
But, Sir, with this understanding of our 
duty, we cannot dissemble to your Ma- 
Jjesty the just apprehensions we entertain 
of the efforts that are now making to ar- 
rive at authority and power in the State, 
us to the existence of the Protes- 
tant Constitution of the country, and 
leading directly to religious disturbance, 
animosity, and contention. But, Sir, 
whatever be the danger to which the Esta- 
blished Church may be exposed, we have 
full confidence in your Majesty’s protec- 
tion, and in the wisdom, discretion, and 
firmness, of your Parliament.--We pray 
God to bless and protect your Majesty.” 
** My Lorps, AND THE REST OF THE 
C.iercy—lI receive with great satisfaction 
this loyal and dutiful address. The renewed 
assurances of your affectionate attach- 
meat to my person and Government are 
most acceptable to me. I rely, with the 
utmost confidence, upon your zealous 
exertions to promote true piety and virtue 
—-to reclaim those who are in error by the 
force of divine truth--and to uphold and 
extend among my people the preference 
which is so justly due to the pure doc- 
trine and service of our Established Church. 
That Charch has every claim to my con- 
stant support and protection. I will watch 
over its interests with unwearied solici- 
tude, and confidently trust that I sball 
be enabled, by the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, to maintain it in the full posses- 
sion of every legitimate privilege.’’ Courier. 
HIS MAJESTY’S LETTER. 
Mr. Peel has addressed a letter, vy, the 
command, and in the name of the King, 
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to the ArchWishops, directing that the pa- 


rochial clergy be instructed by their Bishops 
*¢ to effectually excite their parishioners to @ — 


liberal contribution’? on behalf of the dis- 
tressed manufacturers. We rejoice ‘that 


many ministers, both in and out ofthe: 


Established’ Church, ‘‘ were ready a year 
ago”’ to discharge this duty, and we ‘trust’ 
the general appeal will be indeed effectual, 
PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 

As the building erected forthe accom- 
modation of the Protestant Dissenters’ 
Grammar School is to be occupied at the 
next commencement, on the 29th of the 


present month, we have furnished, in-* . 


stead of a portrait, a full view of this 
most im t Institution... Through . 
many di ae | it neyo main- 
tained its ground, an still rising in 
celebrity and usefulness. It may be pro- 
per to inform our readers, that the terms. 
to the public are fifty guineas per an- 
nui. A certain number of the sons of . 
dissenting ministers are admi t 
thirty guineas, and under particular cir- 
cumstances a limited number at half that 
sum. The great object of the establish- 
ment is to afford the benefit of a 
classical education, in combination with _ 
the atrictest attention to the moral and 
religious character aud habits of the pu- 

ils. More than 800 young men have 

n educated at it, some of whom have 

already distinguished themselves both as 
scholars and as ministers. The Institu- 
tion is now placed in highly advantageous 
and respectable circumstances, and it 
will be to the discredit and dishonour of 
the wealthy Dissenters, if their children 
appear inferior in classical and general 
attainments to those in similar circum. 
stances in the Establishment ; and if the 
Institutiun shall not be supported ina 
manner worthy of the body to which it 
belongs, and of the public spirited and 
disinterested exertions of the Committee 
who conduct it. 

Mill Hill, where this establishment is * 
situated, is a most picturesque and re- 
tired village, about ten miles to the 
north-west of London. It is situated on 
a ridge of hills mid-way between the 
great North Road and the Edgware Road. 
It is remarkable for the salubrity of its 
situation, and has been, for that reason, 
a place of resort from an early period. 

The estate, which belongs to the trus« 
tees of the Grammar School, and which, 
with subsequent purchases, now contains 
about fifteen acres of freehold land, was 
formerly the property of the celebrated 
botanist Peter Collinson, the friend and 
correspondent of Linnzus, and the 

unds to this day bear strong marks of 
Ei taste and skill. 

The view from the grounds to the 
south, over the valley extending to Winds ’ 
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sor, with the intervening height of Har- 
row, and its beautiful spire, is one of the 
most extraordinary pictures of highly 
cultivated {nglish scenery that can be 
found. 


These advantages determined the 
Committee in their original purchase of 
the property, and after encountering 
great inconvenience from the imperfect 
accommodation which the premises af- 
forded, they have recently erected upon 
their own land the structure of which we 
have given an elevation and ground plan. 

In this plan has been embodied the 
experience of the Committee upon the 
necessities of a building for this highly 
important object, together with all the 
information that their most anxious and 
diligent inquiries could obtain. 

he south, or principal front, is shown 
in the Engraving; it presents to the 
surrounding country a hexastyle portico 
of Ionic columns, in pure Greek taste. 
The north, or entrance front, towards 
the road, has a pediment and entablature 
of the same character, supported by Antz 
of the same order. 

The building forming the eastern wing 
is the minister’s house, the western the 
chapel ; neither of these are yet erected ; 
the one will occupy the scite of the old 
house, and the chapel will be used for 
some time to come, 

However important it may be to con- 
sult the respectability,,in its external 
character, of a public building of this 
importance, it is upon the internal ar- 
rangements that the comfort and disci- 
pline, as well as the health of the school, 

ds, and it is therefore to this that 
all deeoration, whether external or inter- 
nal, has been made subservient. 

It has been the object of the Commit- 
tee so to provide for the different parts 
of the establishment, as that each may 
have access to its several apartments 
without interference with the others. It 
will thus be seen by the Plan, that the 
western portion, both on the ground floor 
and one pair, is appropriated to the 

upils, with a staircase for their sole use. 
The eastern portion, to the south, is set 
apart for the masters, their sitting-rooms 
on the ground floor, and sleeping-rooms 
over them, having also a separate stair- 
case: this last portion, to the north, is 
oceupied by the domestics, who have 
their own passages and distinct staircase. 

The entrance is from the north, or 
road front, into a vestibule which leads 
to a hall, 100 feet long, 20 wide, orna- 
mented with a double row of Lonio co- 
lumns; from each end of this hall is con- 
tinued a » 8 feet wide, which ex- 
tends the whole length of the building. 
Immediately facing the entrance is the 
dining-hall, 50 feet by 38 feet, and the 
whole height of the building, Close to 
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this room, on the right, is the pupils’ 
staircase, and bevond, westward, the five 
school-rooms. ‘There are three for clas- 
sics, one for French, and one for writing; 
it being considered mvre conducive to 
health, comfort, and discipline, that each 
master should have his classes to himself, 
In the remainder of the building, at this 
end, is a play-room for the pupils in bad 
weather, with a washing-room attached; 
to which they have constant access, and 
a small room for the master who has the 
care of the boys when released from their 
studies. The play-ground adjoining con- 
tains nearly an acre, is well drained, and 
has a gentle declivity towards the south. 
To the left of the dining-hall are the 
school-library and the masters’ sitting- 
rooms; and on the other side of the pas- 
sage are the housekeeper’s apartments, 
store-ruoms, kitchen, and accommoda- 
tions for the servants. 

On the one-pair floor there are eight 
dormitories for the boys, to contain from 
14 to 18 single beds each, all ventilated 
in the best manner. ‘To each two dormi- 
tories are attached a washing-room, with 
the water laid on, and apartments with 
presses for each boy’s clothes, hats, shoes, 
&c. A master’s sleeping-room is . placed 
in the midst of the boys’ dormitories.: 
There are also provided two large rooms, 
in case of illness, one for the sick, and: 
one for the convalescent; these, with the 
housekeeper’s and servants’ sleeping- 
rooms, are over the domestic apart- 
ments, and the spare rooms and masters” 
sleeping-rooms are in the same end of 
the uildin to the south. 

The building is, to a certain extent; 
tire proof, the passages and staircases 
being all uf stone, which would secure a 
safe retreat in case of accident. 

Accommodation is provided for one 
hundred and twenty scholars. 


THE LONDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


We are happy to inform our readers, 
that a plan, which was originated at the 
Monthly Meetings for the Establishment 
of a Union of Pastors and Churches in the 
Metropolis, to promote the Interests of 
Religion, in connection with the Congre- 
gational Churches of London and its 
Environs, is now matured; and at an 
early period we shall be able to present it 
to our readers, with a list of the officers, 
&c. The following Address of the Mini- 
sters engaged in the Monthly Exercise to 
the Congregational Churches connected 
with that Association has been circulated ; 
but as we wish widely to diffuse the prin- 
ciples it advocates, we insert it in our 
columns, which we consider appropriately 
occupied with such documents. 

*¢ Christian Brethren—The princip!es of 
Congregational church-government derive 
their primary value from their accordance 








with the constitution of primitive churches, 
as exhibited in the records of the New 
Testament. Their direct tendency to pre- 
serve the purity of christian truth, and the 
simplicity of christian institution, might 
be naturally presumed to result from that 
accordance. At the same time, they are 
obviously distinguished by the practica- 
bility of their application to all the di- 
versified circumstances of society, and the 
facility with which they can be every 
where brought into full operation. In 
this respect they harmonize with the lead- 
ing features of the christian economy 
itself, and present an additional proof of 
the universality of its adaptation to the 
state and condition of mankind, The his- 
pas: tre Congregational Churches furnishes 
a decisive illustration of the actual effi- 
ciency of their principles. In proportion 
to the fidelity with which those principles 
have been regarded, the interests of ‘‘ pure 
aad undefiled religion’ have been pro- 
moted ; and, under the divine benedic- 
tion, true prosperity has been secured, in 
the union, spirituality, and zeal of Chris- 
tian Churches; while, on the other hand, 
to the neglect or violation of those prin- 
ciples, may be traced the prevalence of 
discord, the declension of godliness, and 
the torpor of inactivity 

** In the spirit of devout gratulation, 
and not of unholy complacency, it 
asserted that no principles recagni by 
Christian Societies as the basis of their 
constitution, have been so effective in pro- 
ducing a truly liberal, unsectarien, and 
general co-operation, for the diffusion of 
evangelical religion, as those which cha- 
racterize the Congregational Churches of 
our country. This remark particularly 
applies to the Churches of the metropolis. 
Locally connected with the great move- 
ments of the various, yet harmonions, 
machinery by which the world is to be 
subjected to the dominion of the TRUTH 
AS IT ts IN JESUS, the ministers and ac- 
tive members of sach Churches have been 
“6 to every good work.” They are 
employed in all the institutions for the 
dissemination of the Gospel which admit 
of general co-operation, without any nar- 
rew regards to the interest or extension of 
their own particularcom:nunion. This is 
most commendable, and with such an en- 
larged system of eliristian benevolence, 
there is no wish to occasion the slightest 
interference. ‘ If Christ te preached, 
therein we do rejoice, yea, and will re- 
joice.’ 

«¢ Bat it cannot be denied, that amidst 
aH this laudable and saccessful activity, 
the direct interests of that community, the 
principles of which supply so much of the 
vigour and i which mark their 
general and extensive operations, are com- 
paratively neglected and disregarded. 


_cause, however remotely connected wit 
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the promotion of evangelical religion, at 
once meets with support ; but, the adoption 
of practicable measures for increasing and 
strengthening the Churches of our own faith 
and order, by a zealous and affectionate co- 
operation, has never yet been sufficiently 
regarded as the immediate and imperative 
duty of the Churches of London and its 
vicinity. It is the object of this Address 
to direct the attention of the Congrc- 
gational Body of the metropolis to this 
important object. 

‘« The union proposed in the resolutions 
accompanying this circular, is not design- 
ed to interfere with any existing Society, 
which may have been established for the 
*« Christian Instruction”’ of the lower 
orders of the population, and which, from 
its salutary combination of various parties, 
may thereby operate more efficiently in 
accomplishing that specific object. It is 
also not designed to interfere with any 
benevolent exertion on the part of iti- 
nerating preachers, or Sabbath School 
teachers in the villages which surround 
the. metropolis; but, on the contrary, it 
may be found, in some instances, both 
desirable and expedient to recommend 
prudent co-operation with such iusti- 
tutions. Nor is it intended to establish 
a GENERAL Congregational Union, such as 
was proposed many years ago, and was 
not acted upon because of the suspicions 
which it excited in various parts of the 
country, and because, by aiming at too 
much, it effected nothing. Still less is it 
designed to adopt any measures, which 
may, directly or indirectly, interfere with 
the rights and government of the separate 
Churches that may be incorporated in this 
Association, The INDEPENDENCY of each 
chureh it most distinctly recognizes as an 
essential principle in the constitution of 
the Union itself; and to guard against 
the possibility of misconception, or the 
suspicion of its being a ministerial Union, 
that might lead to synodical jurisdiction, 
it proposes that double the number of 
those who are not ministers, shall con- 
stitute the general body, to which the 
Committee shall be responsible ; that such 
bedy itself shall be constituted by the 
annual appointment of the respective 
Churches, and that no measures to be 
adopted by the Union shall respect the 
interior regulation of the Churches them- 
selves. Guarded by these provisions, 
which are distinctly stated to prevent 
misconstruction, the friends of this mea- 
sure recommend it on the following 
grounds. 

“1. The number of Congregational 
Churches is greatiy disproportioned to 
the immense population of the metro- 
polis ;—-and if the spirit of Christian 
activity were called forth, or some plan 
of united and systematic exertion, they 
might be considerably augmented, with- 
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out any local interference with existing 
churches. 

*¢ 2. There are many populous villages, 
and hamlets, surrounding the metropolis, 
where no churches of this order are to 


be found. Individual exertion is inade- 
quate to their establishment, but a union 
of churches and ministers would easily 
render it practicable. 

«¢ 3. It frequently happens, that from 
the various fluctuations and changes that 
affect the resources of churches, useful 
ministers are compelled to abandon their 
station, or, through iaadequate provision 
for carrying on the cause of instruction 
and the worship of God, Societies are 
often reduced to 4 state of great weakness 
and inefficiency. The Congregational 
Union may interpose its timely aid, and 
strengthen the things that remain and 
are ready to die. 

*°4, In some cases, ministers may be 
compelled to eugage in the work of daily 
instruction in schools, who, if not thus 
occupied, might be usefully employed ia 
itinerating exertions and village preaching. 
A small addition to their resources might 
render such secular engagements unner 
cessary, and thus increase and extend 
their ministerial usefulness 

** 5, Such a union as is now recom- 
meaded is precisely conformed to the 
priaciples on which many County Asso- 
ciations are formed in various parts of 
the kingdom, and which have been found 
most beneficial in their influence. Surely, 
the facilities for such intereourse and 
co-operation in the metropolis, where 
the population is so much more abundant, 
and the resources so easily accessible, 
ought to stimulate to the immediate 
adoption of similar measures. 

** 6, Fhe Academical Institutions con- 
nected with the London Congregational 
Churches, will furnish obvious facilities 
for carrying some of the proposed objects 
of the union iato effect; and provision 
for Sabbath School operation might, in 
various ways, be rendered subservient to 
the same general object. 

**7. This proposed union will derive 
great and peculiar advantage from the long 
continued existence and established ar- 
rangements of the Monthly Meetings. In 
addition to the interest of such meetings, 
and the benefit derived from Christian 
fellowship and social worship, it will eon- 
nect them with a system of ministerial 
and general co-operation for the spread 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. In subordi- 
nation to that great and paramount ob- 
ject, it will cause the principles of Con- 
gregational Churches to be better under- 
stood, and more faithfully applied to the 
interests of the cause of Christ; it will 
provide a direct channel for the distribu- 
tion of Christiun benevolence, on the part 
of the more opulent. members of our 
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churches; it will excite a deeper and 
more systematic interest in the ministers 
and churches of the metropolis generally 
by bringing under successive review, and 
in all their minute and varied detail, the 
different parts of the metropolitan dis- 
trict which may demand the sympathy 
and exertion of the Union. It will con- 
nect the various churches of our order 
more closely together in friendly and 
harmonious co-operation--s the 
bands of fellowship amongst ministers and 
ehurches-cause the richer and the poorer 
churehes to feel a more kind sympathy 
towards each other—and present a prac- 
tical refutation of the charge too often 
brought against our system, that it sepa- 
rates and insulates our respective societies, 
instead of combining their forces into one 
mighty agency against the united powers 
of darkness. Finally, such a union may 
have most beneficial effects on the gene 
ral interest of the Congregational Body 
through the kiogdom, by presenting an 
example of practical and consistent com~- 
bination, and thereby facilitating, still 
more extensively, the provision of means 
and resources for the universal diffusion 
of truth and righteousness. 

** Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 

«* James STRATTEN, Chairman: 
** JoHN BLACKBURN, Secretary, 
pro tempore.”” 
CONTROVERSY ON THE CLAIMS OF DEISTS. 

On the 29th of November Mr, Hume 
presented to the House of Commons a 
petition from an ex-clergyman of the name 
of Taylor, who has sunk so low in society 
as to become the apostle of infidelity to 
the lower classes of the Metropolis, whom 
he seeks to seduce, not by souad argu- 
ment, but by low buffeenery and vulgar 
banter. This worthy took care to em- 
body in his petition a full advertisement of 
his profane quackery, and closed it by 
praying that deists, in giving evidence in 
a court of justice, may be permitted to 
swear on the works of nature, rather than 
the Christian Seriptures. 

In the course of the discussion on re- 
ceiving this document, two honourable 
members (Mr. Batley and Sir E. Carring- 
ton) spoke in indignant terms of the pe- 
tition, which led Mr. W, Smith, the Mem- 
ber for Norwich, and Chairman of the 
Disseating Deputies, to censure their 
warmth, and to remark that he knew that 
an Atheist could not give any sanction to 
an oath; but he believed a Deist could, 
and he had no hesitation in asserting, that 


.the interests of justice would be much 


more likely to suffer from the oath of a 
man who. swore by the gospels, which he 
did: not believe, than from that of him. whe 
fairly stated that he denied the truth of the 
gospels, but at the same time firmly ac- 
knowledged the existence of a God. _ 
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being by’ The: Times, ‘the 
Rev. J. lvimey addressed a letter to the 
editor of that journal, sho ‘that the 
infidel. preacher h 


be under ‘the protection of the’ Toleration 
Act, and concluded by expressing his regret 
that a gentleman. supposed to be the repre- 
sentative of Dissenters, ‘‘ should have 
spoken in extenuating termsof the moral 
nature of Deism.’’——‘* Whatever, (said Mr. 
I.) may be the opinion of Mr. W. Smith, 
and of that denomination of Protestant 
Dissenters with whom he is more imme. 
diately connected, I venture to assert that 
such is not the sentiment of the far larger 
part of the Dissenting community.”’ 

-»To this Mr. Smith chose to reply in the 
same journal of the 5th December, in 
which letter he explains the sentiment he 
uttered, and himself ** anxious 
only wholly to exempt that class of 
offences from human jurisdiction, in 
which I should have hoped and believed 
myself indeed the universal representative 
of the. English Dissenters.” Mr. Ivimey 
has however followed this up by publishing 
** a letter to Henry Waymouth, Esq. De- 
puty Chairman of the Deputies appointed 
to protect the civil rights of the Protestant 
Dissenters,’’ on a subject of vital interest 
to the reputation of the Dissenting com- 
munity, containing remarks upon ‘‘ the 
attempted exculpatory letter of W. Smith, 
Esq. M.P.”’ This letter, a copy of which 
has been sent to every Deputy, concludes 
by asking this plain question, ‘* Shall a 
gentleman, who, in his place in the House of 
Commons, appeared as the ist of a noto- 
rious infidel, be continued the Chairman of a 
Society which represents the general body of 
the Protestant Dissenters in London?” As 
the Aanual Meeting is very near, an an- 
swer will soon be given, which. we shall 
report to our readers in our next number. 


‘On this 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ‘ASSOCIATION. 
On Thursday, Sept. 21, 1826, was held 
the half-yearly meeting of the Northamp- 
tonshire Association of Independent Mi- 
nisters and Churches at Yelvertoft. On 
which occasion the Kev. B. L. Edwards, of 
Northampton, preached in the morning. 


‘In the afternoon, the business of the Asso- 


ciation was transacted in the meeting- 
house, Richard Francis, Esq. of Church- 
over, in the Chair; the Reports of Provi- 
dent and Missionary Funds: were then 
attended to, and various resolutions were 
adopted, and animated addresses delivered 
by the ministers and others present on the 
occasion, which was numerously attended. 
In the evening the’ Rev. William Gear, of 
Market Harborough, preached. 
ORDINATION. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 22, the Rev. Ed- 
mund Russ, late a student in the Academy 
at Hackney, was ordained over the newly- 
formed church at Gorleston, Suffolk. The 
Rev. Mr. Dennant, of Halesworth, read 
the Scriptures and prayed ; the Rev. Mr. 
Hickman, of Denton, delivered the intro- 
ductory discourse, and asked the usual 

uestions; the Rev. Mr. Ritchie, of Wren- 

m, prayed the ordination prayer ; the 
Rev. Mr. Sloper, of Beccles, addressed the 
minister; the Rev. Mr. Innes, of Nor- 
wich; addressed the church ; and the Rev. 
Mr. Fisher, of Hartwell, prayed. May the 
blessing of the God of Zion rest on this 
infant cause! — 

. REMOVALS. 

The Rev. Robert M‘All, M.A., late of 
Macclesfield, has accepted a call of the 
Church at Mosley Street, Manchester, to 
undertake the pastoral office, vacant by re- 
signation, and will enter -upon his new 
labours the first Lord’s day of this month. 

The Rev. W. Wild, late of Chalford, has 
removed to Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. 





— 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Favours have been received since‘our last from the Rev. T. James—G. Burder—C. 
Maston — J. Turnbull—G. Betts—J. H. Cox—J. Gawthorn--R. Ashton—R. H. 
Shepherd—G. Redford--W. Chaplin—R. oy Wells—W. Harris, LL. D.— 


T. W. Juokia—S. Thodey—J. P. Smith, D. 


fA. Creak. 


.—E. Darling—C. N. Davies.— 


Also from Messrs. R. Simpson—J. Storer—H. Rogers—Clericos. Ang. Eccles —R. S. 


—G. P. B.—B. 


Epophras and Miles in our next. T. W. J, W. shortly. 

We had prepared a short notice of Beta’s book before we {received his note, which 
contains imputations that are not worthy of refutation. There is not a Review issues 
from the press more independent of private interests than our own. 

We shall attend to the puapetions of several respected Correspondents, and give a 
List of Lectures, &c. on our Cover next month, we could not prepare one in time for the 

ere 


present number. 
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